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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HE ContrisuTor prides himself on being a man of judg- 
ment, and of possessing, as he rather modestly asserts, 
a little more than his share of good, old-fashioned 
“ horse-sense.” 

We instinctively felt that, in spite of the ambi- 
guity of the good man’s egotism, he meant something 
slyly complimentary to himself, if not openly dispara- 
ging to his usually sweet-tempered colleagues. The 
Poet and the Parson resented the assumption. 

The Parson. “I suppose the gentle boaster has a monop- 
oly of everything equine, regardless of the eternal fitness of 
things. I rise to inquire if the ‘horse-laugh’ is also among his 
accomplishments. Does he claim to be the ‘dark horse’ of the 
circle? Or is he indulging in ‘horse-play’ at the expense of 
us whose understandings are limited to plain ‘cat-sense’ or 
even everyday /omo-sense.” 

The Contributor. ‘“ Horse-sense, my dear Parson, is but 
another term for ‘common-sense,’ a sense that is not so common in or out of 
Congress in these degenerate times.” 

The Parson. “I opine that our friend has been reading the delectable ‘ Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes,” and fallen into the error of thinking that his confrere, 
Brother Howells, was referring to him when he said, ‘What I want is an editor 
who has orse sense, and you've got it.’” 

Then we fell to discussing the use of the word “horse” in phrase and fable. 
It was Cromwell who made the famous remark, that a certain man, unknown to 
fame, had less discernment in the moot points of the Protestant controversy 
than his horse; hence the phrase “ Horse-Protestant,” which was possibly the 
forerunner of the phrase “ horse-sense.”’ 

Then there was, in counter-distinction to our modern “horse-marines,” the 
“‘Horse-milliner,” a horse-soldier who was more fit to pass ices at an afternoon 
function than to follow the dogs of war. Of him Scott sung, 
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As Talked in the Sanctum. 


One comes in foreign trashery 
Of tinkling chain and spur, 
A walking haberdashery 
Of feathers, lace, and fur. 


It is AZsop who is responsible for the once much-used and expressive term, 
** Horse and his Rider,” to show how nations at war have craved the assistance 
of others, and have thereby only become in the end, the slave of the arbitrator. 
Thus the Celtic Britons asked the aid of the Saxons, and the Danish duchies of 
the Germans, and in both cases the rider, once safely mounted, refused to alight 
when his aid was no longer needed. 

The Contributor. “To modernize,—the Democratic party is the horse, or 
ass, if you please, that appealed to the tariff bugbear last election, to direct its 
insane gyrations, which invitation was accepted with the usual A¢sopian result, 
—the rider has made an ass of the ass.” 

The Parson. “Which reminds me of the story of a friend of mine from Mis- 
sissippi, who died some years ago. When he arrived at the pearly gate he was 
asked by Saint Peter the usual questions, and among others, if he had come afoot 
or on horseback, ‘Afoot,’ he answered, with a proper showing of pride. *‘We 
are very sorry, Colonel,’ came the answer, ‘we only admit those who have been 
frugal enough in the other world to be able to make their appearance here well 
mounted.’ 

“As the disappointed applicant turned sadly away, his eye fell on Pomp, his 
old colored man, who was sleeping peacefully under the shadow of a fig-tree. 

“* Ho, Pomp, wake up,’ he said, kicking the old slave, ‘you were always a 
good nigger, why don’t you go inside?’ 

“No use, Mastar Carter, I’ve neber had a hoss in all my life. I’se outside, 
sho, sah!’ 

“Then a bright idea struck my friend. 

“*Here, Pomp, you get down on your hands and knees and I will mount 
you and we can ride right into heaven as man and horse.’ 

* When the couple knocked once more at the gate, the question came, 

***Who’s that?’ 

“Colonel Carter of Fairfax, sir.’ 

«*¢ Mounted or on foot?’ 


*** Mounted.’ 
“* All right, Colonel. Just dismount and tie your horse outside, and walk 


,»”” 


right in. 
Some one was irreverent enough to suggest that the tale unlike wine had 
not improved with age, and the good Parson left the room on his “high horse.” 


The Artist. ‘Which is a ‘horse’ on the Parson ?” 


*‘ THERE is something fascinating to me in this Coxey movement,” the Poet 
said with a slightly apologetic quaver in his voice. 

There was always sure to be something fascinating in the Poet’s fascinations, 
so we listened in amused silence. 

The Poet. “In the first place, Coxey is one of the great men of the century. 
His name will have a place in history, when the names of nine tenths of our so- 
called statesmen have been forgotten.” 
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The Contributor. ‘By the side of Guy Fawkes and Wilkes Booth.” 

The Poet. “ By the side of King David, Peter the Hermit, and John Brown. 
Like them he has sprung from the common people to become their chief, to lead © 
them, possibly by promises of plunder, to carry out great reforms, which though 
they may be absurd in their genesis have been and may be in the present case 
approved by history. It may be with Coxey as it was with David and Peter the 
Hermit, the end guarantees the means. 

“ David, the erst favorite of a dissolute king and the champion of a down- 
trodden people, ‘escaped to the cave Adullam, . . . and every one that was 
in debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered themselves unto him, 
and he became a captain over them.’ 

“With this collection of ‘tramps’ and ‘commonwealers,’ David, possibly, 
as I have said, by promises of plunder, saved the little kingdom from the hordes 
of the Philistines, and in the end became its King.” 

The Contributor. ‘* Which proves nothing but the old adage that you can 
prove anything by the Bible.” 

The Poet. ‘Which simply proves that history continues to repeat itself. 
Hence, I argue that, while Coxey’s movement may seem absurd and fanatical 
to the present generation, it is no more absurd than was Peter the Hermit’s, as 
viewed by nineteenth century eyes. Peter the Hermit attached to himself by 
his eloquence, personal magnetism, or perchance promise of gain either in this 
world or the next, a horde of ‘unemployed,’ and marched them across Europe 
and into the borders of Asia, a distance not greater than Coxey’s army traversed, 
only to break up and be swept out of existence. Peter’s usefulness ended with 
his preaching ; as an organizer and a general he was not Coxey’s equal, who has 
reduced a mass of men that governments, municipal or national, have been un- 
able to control, to law-respecting citizens, if quixotic ones. But, like his cele- 
brated prototype, his aim to make a speech from the Capitol steps at Washing- 
ton has failed, as Peter’s fanatical attempt to wrest a mythical sepulcher from 
the rightful possession of an antagonistic nation failed. Insomuch is the Cox- 
ey movement fascinating to me. Peter the Hermit found Godfrey of Bouillon 
to carry on the work, and John Brown, Abraham Lincoln. Some convert, after 
Coxey has gone, of greater breadth and profounder mind, is sure to spring up, 
and out of these early chaotic dreams bring about reforms that will be a blessing 
to our country and a legacy to mankind.” 

The Poet paused for our applause. 

The Reader. ‘‘ Why is Brother Coxey like the United States Mint?” 

No one deigned to volunteer a solution, for the Reader’s failing was a sore 
trial to us all. 

The Reader. ‘“ Coxey turned out a capitol nuisance; the Mint turns out 
capital new cents.” 

The Contributor. “Still I am in favor of the government giving the Cox- 
eyites what they ask for,— work. I don’t care whether it is on the roads, the 
Nicaragua Canal, or the stone pile.” 

The Reader. ‘Or on the Tariff Bill.” 


THE Century is thrice welcome this month of June, for it brings to the 
Sanctum another, of Mr. Alex. W. Drake’s charming, “Midnight Stories.” 
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There is something so fresh, so unexpected, withal so sweet and simple, in the 
new author’s work, that one is attracted almost as much by the absence of the es- 
sentials that go to make up the usual magazine stories as by the very qualities 
that stamp it as unusual, ofttimes startlingly weird. 

Each one of the three tales of the series that have so far appeared has for 
its motif an idea that is new, if there is anything new under our sun. The hero 
of his first story, which appeared in the November Century, is an old artist, who 
has been studying the varying effects of light and shade in yellow for his mas- 
terpiece,— a Haunted House. A simple haunted house such as you might paint 
in your dreams,—a haunted house so true, that you would recognize it if you 
should meet it in your travels in broad daylight, with a glorious summer sun 
flooding its every nook and cranny with its golden light. That is all there is to 
the story, but the picture that he draws is so clear and distinct that, you stop 
and lay down the magazine with a queer, creepy, catch-your-breath kind of a 
feeling. 

His second story, “The Curious Vehicle,” is also the story of an artist who 
haunts the streets of New York for halos. The halos that one sees about an 
electric light on cold, winter nights, halos that outrival those produced by Ru- 
bens or Van Dyke, or those that encircle the heads of the almost divine Sienna 
Madonnas. It is a quaint conceit, but one that gives new meaning to a cab ride 
through our otherwise uninteresting streets on a January night. 

Now comes “ The Loosened Cord,” which while it is not as striking, is full 
as sweet as its predecessors. A company of choice spirits are gathered about 
the table of one of their number in his studio, up under an open skylight. The 
host was famous for his dinners and the designs of his table. 

“Once it was a delightful dinner in midsummer, where small vessels floated 
about among miniature icebergs, over a sea of cobalt blue.” 

On the night which the story opens “all eyes were turned toward the chair 
assigned to the honored guest, for, attached to it by a most delicate silken cord, 
floated a miniature balloon, swayed by every current of air which passed through 
the great studio. . . . Beneath it, instead of the usual car, hung a circular 
cage of gossamer-like workmanship. In it was a swinging perch, on which sat 
a little bird that sang with the greatest delight as the balloon rocked to and fro. 

While the contralto was singing the silken cord. became loosened, and in 
spite of the frantic efforts of the company to catch it the balloon sailed up and 
out the open skylight. It is this incident of the story that suggests to Mr. 
Drake the clever little head-piece of upraised hands. 

In the second part of the story the little balloon appears at the death-bed 
of sweet Rose Damian, in an old French town on the Mississippi. It came 
floating into her window, among the little children and kind old priests, a mira 
cle to them, for the little bird, starved by its long trip, gives up its life in an im- 
passioned burst of song, wafting the human sufferer’s soul away, in the midst of 
half-delirious melody. 

All three of the stories are so short, so concise, that it is difficult to review 
them, and much more difficult to quote from them without copying them entire. 

If I only call some one’s attention to them that has so far overlooked them, I 
shal] feel more than repaid. 
The Office Boy. “ Proof.” 











A Summer Idyl. 


A SUMMER IDYL. 


O LET’s away from dust and heat, 
From busy town and crowded street, 
And seek the cajion’s cool retreat ; 


Pray let us hie, 
Just you and I, 
To charméd spot, with fiying feet. 


A tiny path the cows have made, 

Winds through the open, across the 
glade, 

And leads to cool, perpetual shade 


= 


In cosy nook, 
Beside the brook, 
Where breezes sweet-perfumed are laid. 


VOL. 





A Summer Idyl. 


And here we pass 
The sticker grass, 
In solid phalanx, left and right, 
A troop of imps in armor bright, 
With needle swords each pluméd knight 
Stands guard, to prick 
And prod and stick, 
And captive take unwary wight. 


When brightest sunbeams glance and play, 
The golden poppies nod and sway 
Their silken petals by the way, 
Closing nightly, 
Petals tightly, 
Sweet sleeping till the dawning day. 





On, on we speed, 
Past flower and weed, 
Till safe within the shady dell, 
Where silence reigns and fairies dwell, 
I feel a dazed, enchanted spell, 
Despite my will 
My pulses thrill, 
Sweet, do assure me, “ All is well.” 
Helen M. Carpenter. 


A BOOK. 


A LivinG soul had penned its likeness here; 
Whate’er is writ, or tale or history, 

The mind of the Creator shines out clear, 
With no successful guise of mystery. 


L. Worthington Green. 
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MADRID SAUNTERINGS. 


BY THE 


HE dullest and most 
uninteresting capital 
in Europe,” said my 
friend. ‘Six months 
in Madrid! You have 
my sympathy. A glar- 
ing sun during the 
day, and piercing cold at nightfall! No 
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SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN COMMISSION TO THE MADRID COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 


chance fora touch of the romance that 

lingers in that land of famous story. 
Spain presents two aspects to the 

traveler. If he enters from the south, 


its beauties at once take possession of 
his soul; and when by leisurely travel 
he reaches the capital, criticism is dis- 
armed by remembrances of Seville and 


LA PUERTA DEL ALCALA, 


amusements ; no society ; bad wines and 
worse cooking! Besides, the cholera is 
coming, sure!” 

In spite of these forebodings I had 
many pleasant anticipations of what 
was in store for me. I looked forward 
to participating in the first of the series 
of celebrations of the Columbian Dis- 
covery, to a sight of those treasures of 
art for which Spain is famous, and per- 


Granada, and the never-to-be-forgotten 
scenery of the Sierra. The pleasure 
of the journey from the north is largely 
in anticipation. Burgos excites with- 
out satisfying the imagination, and he 
who tarries at Madrid, on that great 
central tableland, must penetrate the 
externals of the city’s life to find an 
equivalent for what the south bestows 
so lavishly on even the bird of passage. 
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LA PUERTA DEL SOL, 


In time he grows to know that in 
spite of the suggestions of Paris in the 


modes and cuisine, he is living in the 
heart of Spain; that the original doc- 
uments of much of the history of the 
world is conserved in its libraries, while 
its unwritten records span ages and 
link the remotest past with the time 
when history began. 

The first serious duty that confronts 
the traveler is to witness a bull fight. I 
saw my first and last upon the second 
day of my stay in Madrid. The porter 
at the hotel bought the tickets, as he 
had bought them Sunday after Sunday 
for new arrivals through more than one 
generation of travelers. Governments 
change, but the bull fight remains ; bru- 
tal, terrible! Not so trying, however, in 
its demands upon the sensibilities of the 
sojourner in Spain as the comments of 
the tourists, who relate their experi- 
ences, emotions, and criticisms, with 
unvarying regularity at each Sunday 
evening’s table d’hote. 

Let me turn from the bull fight to 
describe another of the Madrid enter- 


tainments that flourishes in summer, 
when the nights are devoted to gayety, 
and only zovz//os are to be seen in the 
Plaza de Toros. The English circus in 
the Plaza del Rey is one of the best 
patronized summer amusements in 
Madrid. Here is to be seen an eques- 
trian performance of a superior charac- 
ter; for the Madri‘efios are good judges 
of horseflesh and riding. 

This is followed by a kind of play that 
is pretty sure to reflect many interesting 
national customs and characteristics. 
During the summer of the Columbian 
year, the bill of the circus announced 
La Feria de Seville, “The Fair at Se- 
ville,” a pantomime that crowded the 
spacious amphitheater the summer long. 
Fairs are an ancient institution in Spain, 
and one is always being held at some 
place or another. The people assemble 
in the costumes of their province, with 
their musical instruments, and dance 
and sing, and make merry generally. 
The representation of the fair at the 
English circus was partly upon a raised 
stage and partly within the ring, which, 
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for reasons that will presently be seen, 
was surrounded with a high iron railing. 

The performance commenced with 
the advent of the company, dressed as 
country folk, strollers, and gypsies. A 
booth was erected, and wine and refresh- 
ments sold. A drove of burros was driv- 
en in, followed by a mountebank riding 
in acart drawn by two black poodles, 
which after- 
wards jumped 
through hoops 
placed at dif- 
ferent distan- 
ces. A com- 
pany of vault- 
ers performed 
various feats, 
and the bustle 
and confusion 
increased un 
til all hurried 
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away to give 
place to the 
next number. 
Canto y Baile 
Flamenco, the 
programme 
styled it, or 
Flemish Songs 
and Dances. 
Wooden 
chains were ar- 
ranged to form 
three sides of 
a square in the 
arena, and in 
rode caballeros 
on beautiful 
horses, with 
fair sefioritas clinging behind them. 
Then the musicians took their places in 
the middle of the seated company, and 
one began a song in a harsh, rasping 
voice to the thumping of his guitar; 
while the audience in the circus, car- 
ried away with enthusiasm, punctuated 
the pauses in the song with shouts. 
Here, for the first time, I saw the pic- 
turesque costumes of Andalusia, the 


{July, 


most elegant and graceful of all the 

costumes of Spain, and the ones which 

artists have made best known to the 
world. 

The song, thrice repeated, gave way to 

a dance, a quadrille of graceful Seville 

women, whose dance, so often described, 

fails all description. This was continued 

on the stage where the company re-as- 

sembled, while 

the grooms 

and mechanics 

of the circus 

strengthened 

the railing that 

surrounded 

the ring by 

intertwining 

ropes between 

the iron bars. 

So great was 

their care that 

it would have 

proved alarm- 

ing, had not 

the audience, 

now greatly 

augmented, 

pressed close 

to the rails. 

The last num- 

ber of the pro- 

gram, Lidia de 

_ un becerro, was 

‘* about to begin. 

~~ * This burlesque 

bull fight, for 

such it is, mim- 

ics the real en- 

counters in the 

Plaza, whose formalities are carefully ob- 

served. First the carriages drove up with 

the spadas, or bull fighters, dressed in 

their proper costumes. Then the algua- 

cil rode in on a spirited horse ; the pro- 

cession was formed, and the quadrillead- 

vanced to the president’s box. The key 

was tossed to the proper officer, and the 

ring cleared, while the picadores took 

their places, ready to receive the on- 
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slaught of the bull. These picadores car- 
ried their horses instead of being carried 


however, was a reality, and when the ‘ 


gates were opened, the attendants mean- 
while carefully guarding the barriers, 
rushed into the arena and made short 
work of the poor mock-horsemen. No 
sooner would they trot up, lance in 
place, to the sportive yearling, than he 
would give them a toss, and over would 
go picador, basket and all, to the intense 
delight of the crowd. 

The banderillas appeared in due 
course, and the poor little bull, who was 
at first inclined to be playful, began to 
bellow and paw the ground. He seemed 
puzzled and worried, and determined to 
resist further indignities. Then the 
trumpet gave the signal for the mata- 
dor, who advances with a sword of lath 
to kill the bull. The harassed creature 
tossed him and his attendants right and 
left. The bull’s horns were well padded, 
but the amateur espada lacked courage 
to stand before them long enough to 
make even the feint that is considered 
equivalent to the death-thrust. 

The excite- 
ment was now 
heightened by 
the advent of a 
clown,dressed as 
a caricature of 
an Eng- 
lish tour- 
ist, who 
claimed 
the right 
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of killing the bull. Some years since an 
English amateur appeared in the Plaza 
at Madrid and killed several bulls. Peo- 
ple still speak well of his work, so that 
it could hardly have been with him in 
the mind that the audience jeered the 
clown, who was chased instead of pursu- 
ing. The clamor rose higher and higher, 
until the young matador uncovered his 
sword and gave the bull his coup de 
grace. 

The performance closes at an early 
hour, and the night is still young for the 
saunterer. At twelve o'clock the cafés 
are filled with a gossiping crowd. Young 
women, with black shawls drawn over 
their heads in lieu of the old-time lace 
mantilla, elbow their way through the 
streets. At half past twelve the hawk- 
ers are crying tickets for the last per- 
formance at the Tarzuela, where the 
doors are blocked by an expectant mul- 
titude. Society may have graced the 
boxes of the theater earlier in the even- 
ing, but now the house is filled with a 
miscellaneous throng. The succession 
of the little musical plays that give the 
theater its name varies as the weeks go 
on, new ones being added at the close 
as the earlier ones are dropped, so that 
all may see the repertoire of the com- 








pany. The same plays are played year 
after year, with not a few traditions be- 
ing observed as to times and seasons. 
One may see many charming pictures of 
Spanish life in these graceful comedies, 
revivals as well as survivals of the past ; 


and the familiar figures, the barber and ~ 


the sacristan, the village elder and the 
simple country lad, not to speak of the 
pert waiting maid, the gallant lover, and 
the fair lady in distress, are common 
characters. Here one may listen to old 
ditties set to new music, and new songs 
sung to airs that were old when Colum. 
bus sailed on his voyage of discovery. 

The crowd lingers in the streets until 
nearly dawn, and with the dawn the 
high voices of the revelers mingle with 
the many cries that usher in the noisy 
day. Each hawker has his peculiar cry, 
which varies from city to city. It is 
pleasant to wander abroad in the early 
morning. The cambista has taken his 
stand at his usual station in the Puerta 
del Sol, with his heavy bag of copper 
coins, exchanging a nod with all the 
cooks and serving maids on the way to 
market. They often stop to change 
their silver for the copper pieces with 
the head of the young king. He gives 
full count, this survival it may be of the 
Moorish schroff, getting his copper at a 
discount from the bakers. No servant 
goes to market without having obtained 
change from him. They do not trust 
either the count or the metal of the 
dealers. 

The morning air is scented with the 
odor of coffee and spices. In front of 
each café the coffee for the day’s con- 
sumption is being roasted in a globular 
iron vessel in the open air, while before 
many doors the cinnamon for the choc- 
olate is being pounded in an iron mor- 
tar. The sounds of bugles are heard 
about the city almost before the birds 
are awake, and troops are to be seen 
marching from their barracks at the 
earliest hour. One misses in the United 
States the variety they give to city life, 
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and in Madrid they furnish the color 
that is needed to offset the somber 
cloaks and generally subdued dress of 
the civilians. The civil guards ride two 
by two along the Alcala. A departing 
regiment passes with music and colors 
flying. And then we see the soldier in 
his working dress, clad in dull brown 
cloth, shod with a/pargatas, or hempen 
sandals, carrying a whip instead of a car- 
bine, and accompanying forage wagons 
drawn by mules. But this, the reality 
of the Spanish soldier’s life, is less 
known and less observed. 

Towards mid-day the diligences drive 
up filled with country people, often with 
two civil guards seated in one of the 
compartments, and always piled high 
with leather trunks and boxes of a great 
variety of shapes and epochs. Often 
have | been tempted to buy a place in 
one of these quaint vehicles, and set off 
to some one of the little towns in the 
country, leaving my ultimate destina- 
tion to chance, and fancying that be- 
yond the hills I might find some ancient 
village, whose life I had seen many 
times on the boards of the Apolo Theas 
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ter. But the great Exposition and its 
manifold duties chained me, and per- 
force, I found my amusements nearer by. 

There is a certain tram-car leaving 
Puerta del Sol, that bears the legend 
“Carabanchel y Leganés.” This was 
my resource in idle hours. It carried 
me down the quaint Plaza Mayor, past 
the market, through Old Madrid, and at 
last gave fair sight of those rolling 
plains, brown at all seasons, save the 
early spring, that surround the city like 
the sea. The first journey was a voy- 
age of discovery. At the Toledo Gate, 
care seemed to be left behind. On 
either side of the level road were re- 
freshment booths for the working peo- 
ple, who throng there on Sunday after- 
noons to play quoits or ninepins. 

The broad avenue to the Manzanares 
crosses the river by an ancient bridge 
set with time-worn statues ; and passing 
this, we have soon forgotten the city. It 
would be pleasant to stand upon this 
bridge and watch the sluggish stream, 
but the tram hurries on by the little 
house where the consumos levy toll, un- 
til we are soon fairly in the country, 
where the wind blows fresher across the 
sun-dried wastes. 

The travelers on the road form an in- 
teresting study. A sturdy yeoman, with 
broad-brimmed black hat, short coat, 
and tight breeches, approached, riding 
on a donkey. Great mule wagons, laden 
with grain and flour, toil slowly toward 
the city. At intervals the car stops for 
country women on their way home, and 
occasionally prepossessing sefioras, neat- 
ly dressed in black, bound for a visit to 
friends in some outlying town, board 
thetrain. The driver waits without con- 
cern while they make adieus to family 
or friends, as though about undertaking 
some long and dangerous journey. 

Now we pass a roadside tavern, with 
a friendly bush as a sign of cheer, ora 
warehouse for oil and wine, with its 
yard filled with enormous unwieldy jars, 
that seem too large to be sheltered 
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within the neighboring walls. There 
are few isolated farm houses, but here 
and there a threshing floor is marked 
with a great yellow stack, where the ox- 
en sometimes still drag a stone-toothed 
harrow over the sheaves, until the pyr- 
amid of straw grows apace. On the 
sloping sides of a tiny stream gardeners 
are at work, and one hears the creaking 
of the ancient Moorish pump, as the 
earthen pots empty their contents toa 
higher level to irrigate the little garden. 

The car at last passes through a 
closely built town, twisting forsome min- 
utes along the narrow, crooked streets, 
and then emerging again into the open 
country, always browner and barer than 
before. Here I would leave the con- 
veyance for a tramp across the wind- 
blown fields, exchanging words of salu- 
tation with the leather-clad shepherds, 
and rejoicing at the sight of an occa- 
sional stunted olive tree, the only green 
thing that appeared for miles. 

The journey homeward, as the sun 
declined, gave much chance for sober 
reflection. As the city came in view it 
would seem glorified by the transverse 
rays. Rising above the plain, with the 
dome of San Francisco el Grande and 
the Palacio Real in high relief, Madrid 
seemed indeed worthy of her position 
among the cities of the world. 

The outgoing trains were crowded 
with market people, and the road enli- 
vened by handsome equipages, carrying 
officials and city gentry to their. villas 
At the bridge the 
keen-eyed officials viséd each passenger, 
and often carried off one or more of 
their number to the guard-house to 
search them for contraband wine or 
provisions,—an indignity which the men 
would endure with apparent indiffer- 
ence, but the women with shrieks and 
tears. It was well to hurry at this hour. 
At sunset the air became piercing cold, 
and it was pleasant to seek the shelter 
of a café for a glass of aguardiente and 
a little friendly gossip before dinner. 
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There was a goal in these pilgrimages 
which I often longed to attain, —the 
town bearing the pleasant -sounding 
name of Liguanes, the end of the car 
route. I started one Sunday at an 
earlier hour, and reached, at last, this 
destination. I arrived at four o'clock, 
and found the place asleep. The church 
was locked, and the streets deserted. 
The very dogs lay basking in the dust. 
There are barracks here, but not even 
a soldier was in sight. Parched with 
thirst I entered the café, where, behind 
closed doors and barred windows, the 
waiters dozed over the table, and a few 
soldiers sat playing dominoes. Had I 
been a little later in the day I should tell 
a very different story. All the village 
would have been out inthe plaza. The 
doors of the café would have stood wide 
open, and tables with heladas and that 
seductive national beverage, cervaca con 
limon, “beer and lemonade,” dotted 
what might with courtesy be called the 
village green. 

There are twosides to Spanish charac- 
ter, one of listlessness and apathy, and 
the other of untiring, resistless energy. 
We hear now-a-days of the former, but 
the latter also survives, as the glories of 
the great Historic Exposition at Madrid 
in 1892, will testify. 

Little has transpired concerning this 
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Exposition in America. We were too 
busy preparing for the celebration at 
Chicago, and at best hear little news 
from Spain. The Exposition was held in 
the new building erected for the nation- 
al museum and library in the Paseo de 
Recoletos. The Exposition was divided 
into two distinct parts, the Historic- 
American, designed to display the con- 
dition of -America and its native people 
at the time of the discovery ; and the 
Historic-European, in which Europe 
was represented at the period of the 
Columbian epoch. It was pleasant to 
stroll through the cool halls of the great 
palace, especially on festivals and holi- 
days, when the civil guards that did po- 
lice duty wore their gayest uniforms and 
the great dignitaries ot Spain made their 
official visits with no lack of ceremony. 

Among the many visitors, however, 
one could not fail to observe the child- 
ren. Spain is a pleasant land for child- 
ren. The dress of those of the better 
class in Madrid is always picturesque 
and charming, and they are everywhere 
treated with unusual care and consider- 
ation. The Prado is the children’s play- 
ground in Madrid. Between nine and 
eleven on summer evenings the long, 
brilliantly lighted avenue is filled on 
both sides with children, playing games 
and making merry, watched the while 
by their nurses seated upon the low 
stone benches that line the broad street. 
At the extreme southern end of the 
Prado is a little marionette theater. The 
audience sit in the open air, within a 
fenced inclosure that bears the sign at 
the entrance of Guignol Theater. Plays 
are regularly performed here on sum- 
mer evenings ; admission, ten centesi- 
mos, about two cents, for each play, with 
seats on the cushioned benches in the 
front rows for twice that amount. A 
man at the gate rings a gong-like bell, 
while a piano player rattles off an over- 
ture. The greatest good nature exists 
among the audience. Children and 
nurse maids predominate, with an occa 
sional soldier, who devotes himself to 
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one of the maids. A few boys from 
the street and a laborer in a flat cap, 
with his family, make up the spectators. 

A paying number having been ob- 
tained at last, the drop curtain rises, 
the puppets whirl into their places, and 
the performance begins. I witnessed a 
play entitled La /sla del Hesoro. Its 
characters comprised Dorinda, Domin- 
go, el Abate (the Abbé), el Jéfe de la 
Tribe (the Chief of the Tribe) and el 
Ayundante (his lieutenant). There were 
impassioned love scenes between Do- 
mingo and Dorinda, sung with the piano 
as an accompaniment. The puppets 
clapped their hands wiidly, and at last, 
after a dance by the Chief of the Tribe 
and his fellow-savages, the drama closed 
happily, all the principal personages 
sailing away in a little boat with red fire 
accompaniment, the thwarted chief and 
his tribesmen watching them from the 
shore. 

As I left the theater by a side gate, 
all going out as is the custom in Mad- 
rid at the end of each play, of which 
there are usually several in the course 
of an evening, a man accosted me and 
asked me to return to the theater. He 
was the manager, had observed my tak- 
ing notes, and concluding that I be- 
longed to the press, wished to extend to 
me the hospitalities of his establish- 
ment, of which he was very proud. 

I entered the inclosure behind the 
scenes and met the members of his 
troupe, seven men and a woman, his 
wife, who took the female parts. The 
scenery was in sets, hung from above 
by ropes attached to each set and fast- 
ened at the sides. 

After I had admired the really beau- 
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tiful scene of the enchanted cave which 
I had witnessed from the front, and 
wondered how such excellent effects 
could be obtained so simply, and had 
examined the little beaver hat with the 
stamp of a Madrid hatter that Domingo 
wore, and the boat on which the lovers 
sailed away, I seated myself, to witness 
the play from behind the scenes. 

The players were dressing, putting 
the sleeve-like body of the puppets over 
their arms, and working their fingers 
intothearms and head of the mannikins. 
One with hands yet unincumbered was 
tidying the wigs, and setting the hats 
and bonnets straight. 

Soon the bell rang, and up went the 
curtain. It was an amusing spectacle. 
With arms thrust in air the company 
were marching about in the narrow 
space, singing intently and making the 
most grotesque motions. The book of 
the play was passed around, as occasion 
required, and entrances and exits were 
made with a serious flourish of arms 
overhead, until at last all the players 
save one were waving both hands fran- 
tically in the air in a grand finalé, and 
the curtain again fell amid a blaze of 
colored fires. 

The director and proprietor handed 
me his card when I took my departure. 
It bore the name 


JOSE LLOPIS PELEJERO, 
Calle del 7 de Julio, No. 5, piso 4°. 


I naturally returned the compliment, 
and went away, more than ever im- 
pressed with the high courtesy and gen- 
erous spirit one finds among all classes 
while traveling or sojourning in the 
Spanish Castiles. 

Stewart Culin. 
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DOT-AND-GO-ONE. 


A JUSTIFIABLE BURGLARY, 


“TI must say, Alice, I do not under- 
stand your infatuation for John Bar- 
clay.” 

Thus Mrs. Colonel Peyton to her 
daughter, who, rising with a pretty 
flush, retorted, “I do wish, dear mam- 
ma, that you would not describe my 
little friendships as infatuations. It is 
a waste of the superlative.” 

“ With your prospects it would be ridic- 
ulous to throw yourself away on Mr. 
Barclay. Believe me, Alice, no one but 
a Southern gentleman knows how to 
take care of a woman.” 

Alice shrugged her pretty shoulders. 
She was of Southern stock, but when 
out of her mother’s jurisdiction she con- 
fessed that if she ever put her destinies 
in the hands of a man, it would not be a 
fatal objection to him that he was of 
Northern birth. 

Her father, Colonel Peyton, of Cul- 
pepper County, Virginia, bore an hon- 
orary title ; for an accident in childhood 
had left him with one leg longer than 
the other, and unfitted him for martial 
exercises. He had not served in the 
war, except as far asa little blockade 
running might constitute patriotic serv- 
ice. After Appomattox he turned his 
assets into greenbacks, and foreseeing 
a long period of depression for the 
South, he came to California. 

The moment was propitious. The 
long ground swell of the mining boom 
was beginning to rise and fall. The Col- 
onel chanced to buy into one or two of 
the Comstock properties just as the 
wave struck them. He bought and sold 
with such surprising luck and judgment 
that one day when he balanced his bank 
account he found he was worth a round 
half million. That night he vowed that 


the stock market should see him no 
more, and strange to say, he kept his 
word. From that day he was deaf to 
early information and points on stocks. 
He laughed when people told him that 
Mackay was buying or Flood selling. 
His brokers could not screw an order 
out of him, however straight the tip. 
But he opened a modest office in Mont- 
gomery Street, and nailed on the door 
a tin shingle engraved,— 


FAIRFAX PEYTON, BANKER. 


He always had money to lend, pro- 
vided the collaterals were Al, the loan 
on call or at short date, and the rate of 
interest all the traffic would bear. He 
reached his office at ten A. M., and re- 
mained there for the transaction of bus- 
iness till four p. M., when he brushed 
his coat and hat with care, and called 
on his cronies, the Fairfaxes — the Vir- 
ginia Fairfaxes. There were young 
ladies in the family, and visions had 
once been cherished ; they had vanished 
when the Colonel came to be regarded 
merely-as a friend of the family ; so it 
was a surprise when, one day, he asked 
Mrs. Fairfax in a stately way for the 
hand of Lucinda. The match was com- 
mendable. He was rich and growing 
richer daily ; his habits were correct, 
his family Southern, which was a sine 
gua non. True, his gait led rude boys 
to call him Dot-and-Go-One, at which 
he smiled a ghastly smile. This smile 
rarely deserted his lips, and made him 
look like a hyena. But he had evinced 
no carnivorous propensity. There was 
a legend that he had once dragged a 
very saucy boy into his back office, 
gnashed his teeth at him, and called him 
a black Republican, and a white-livered 
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abolitionist, until the lad had a fit: but 
the story lacked authenticity. 

To the Colonel and Lucinda two chil- 
dren were born : Robert E. Lee Peyton, 
and after an interval of eight years, 
Alice Peyton, who at the time of the 
above quoted maternal warning was 
twenty years old, a tall girl, straight as 
an Oregon pine, with honest brown eyes, 
masses of light brown hair with glints 
of gold, rosy cheeks, and the generous 
roundnesses which distinguish Bougue- 
reau’s nymphs and California girls. 

As the prospective heiress of half of 
Colonel Peyton’s wealth, Alice had a 
court of her own. She might have been 
happier if her prospects had been less 
bright, for then she might have fancied 
she was being wooed for herself.- As it 
was, each new admirer impressed her as 
another young man who wanted some 
one to pay his board bill. She was so 
pretty and so sweet that she must have 
inspired a tender feeling in some mascu- 
line breasts, but the fortune hunters so 
outnumbered the honest lovers that the 
latter were merged and lost in the mass, 

“T suppose,” she said to her dearest 
girl friend, “that I must end by buying 
ahusband. I know too much to affect 
to despise matrimony, as girls do when 
eligible parties do not offer. But if I 
do buy a man, I want a guarantee with 
him such as Shreve gives me when he 
mends my watch, that he will go right so 
long as he is carefully wound up.” 

Mrs. Peyton had not been unobserv- 
ant, when she accused Alice of a prefer- 
ence for John Barclay. Perhaps the rea- 
son was that John never made love to 
her, or even tried to attract her atten- 
tion. He was gentle and deferential, 
but he hardly showed a’ preference for 
her society over that of other girls. 
When she coquetted with him, he put 
her pretty wiles aside with an indulgent 
smile. When she contradicted him, he 
acquiesced with grave courtesy, but she 
always felt that this great hulk of a man 
over whom she tyrannized could turn 
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and rend her if he chose. His superior- 
ity and self-control were exasperating. 
He knew everything, and gave himself 
airs of knowing nothing. Once, when 
she had saturated herself with the ideas 
of a review of a new book, she retailed 
them to him as if they had been her 
own ; he listened gratefully, as one who 
was hearing something new: she learned 
afterward that he was the author of the 
review. He was not, at least openly, a 
fortune hunter, for she had heard him 
pour such a torrent of contemptuous 
scorn on the Moneybags tribe that she 
was glad to remember that she was not 
only rich, but also a member of one of 
the first families. 

Her brother, Robert E. Lee Peyton, 
was not a wellspring of joy in the house. 
He was a middle-sized youth, with thin 
legs and watery eyes; he was a master 
of bad language, and his swearing vocab- 
ulary was astonishingly copious. Every 
member of the family knew the sound 
of his rickety tread, as he reeled to his 
room after a supper at tavern or club. 
More than once, Mrs. Peyton had been 
compelled to open her purse to her 
prodigal, when the Colonel with his 
white teeth glistening through his smile 
refused to anticipate his allowance to 
enable him to pay his gambling debts. 
According to the sporting papers he was 
an authority on the turf; he knew the 
points of a horse as well as the jockeys 
themselves, and had backed Election 
against the field at such odds that he 
was compelled to ask for time when the 
filly was distanced. These fredaines the 
Colonel was not disposed to condemn 
too harshly. 

“ Bob’s a Southerner, my deah,” he 
would say to his wife ; “a love of horse- 
flesh runs in his blood. I have heard 
my father say that Mista Jefferson never 
went to a race that he did not come 
home dead broke, eh!” 

But there was a woman—a dreadful 
woman— a woman so dreadful that no 
one in the family had seen her, and she 
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was spoken of in whispers and gasps. 
Colonel Peyton had forbidden his wife 
to mention her to Alice, and delicacy 
forbade Alice’s ordinary friends from 
alluding to her; the consequence of 
which was that the horrid creature was 
the chief topic of conversation between 
mother and daughter ; and Alice’s best 
and dearest friend gathered from far 
and near every scrap of intelligence 
about her, and bore them to Miss Pey- 
ton with her tender and delicate sym- 
pathy. Her name,—or at least the name 
she chose.sto bear,— her domicile, her 
clothes, her haunts, her tastes, the color 
of her hair, the hue of her eyes, her 
jewels,—he had given them to her, the 
villain,—were all known in the minutest 
detail in the Peyton household. 

The only one who was imperfectly in- 
formed on the subject was the Colonel 
himself. He did not want information. 
He loathed the subject. Wild oats he 
understood ; Washington had raised a 
crop of them; John Randolph of Roan- 
oke saw advantages in their culture. But 
this business of women with bleached 
topknots, flaunting scarlet skirts in the 
face of the opera, and actually capable of 
marrying — yes, marrying, heaven save 
the mark !— young gentlemen of good 
family, was too revolting for him to let 
his mind dwell upon it. He waved it 
away with a sweep of his arm, grinned 
his ghastliest smile, raised himself to his 
full height by throwing his whole weight 
on his long leg, and then came down on 
his short leg with a thump which signi- 
fied that the case was closed, and could 
not be reopened for reconsideration. 

Certain communications reached him 
one night at the club which made him 
so grave that he forgot to smile. If his 
son, the bearer of a historic name, was 
going to perpetrate a marriage which 
would reconcile his family to news of 
his death, well, it must be borne like any 
other overwhelming affliction. The Pey- 
tons had never flinched from the blows 
of fate, But there was a lower depth 
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still; to that depth the son of Fairfax 
Peyton must not descend. It must be 
his father’s business to guard against 
that. 

Next morning father and son met in 
the Montgomery Street office. The el- 
der man was cool and smiling. The son 
was nervous. 

“ Robert,” said the father, “ you have 
complained that the allowance I make 
you of two hundred and fifty dollars a 
month is insufficient for your wants.” 

The young man bowed. 

“T will not discuss the question 
whether it is or not. I double it from 
this day. And in order to place our re- 
lations on a business footing, as no one 
can tell what may happen in the future, 
and we may not always be as good 
friends as we have been, ahem, I pro- 
pose to make you independent of me, 
by placing in your hands at once a por- 
tion of the estate which would come to 
you at my death. Here are bonds which 
will yield you, net, six thousand a year. 
They are yours. But on one condition. 
You are not in my life-time to part with 
the bonds. You will content yourself 
with cashing the coupons,” (he called 
them “kewpons,”) “as they mature,— 
you understand?” And the banker 
leaned back in his chair, and grinned 
his stereotyped smile. 

“T understand perfectly, sir. My 
dear old father!” The poor weak rep- 
robate was touched, and a tear, not vi- 
nous this time, glistened in his eye. 

“ You understand, Rob, that I could 
have accomplished my object by placing 
the bonds in the hands of trustees. But 
I thought that if I was going to trust 
any one it had better be my own son. I 
do not ask you to sign any promise not 
to sell the bonds. I will take your word 
of honah as a Southern gentleman. 
Oblige me by giving it.” 

“On the honor of a gentleman, I 
promise you that not a bond shall go 
out of my possession.” 

Two weeks afterward, at the close of 
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business, Colonel Peyton was going 
over his securities as his custom was. 
In his hand he held a bundle of bonds 
on which he had that day loaned money. 
He observed that their numbers seemed 
familiar, and as he noted the figures 
mechanically, a thought struck him. 
Rising, he opened his ledger; turning 
to a certain page, he compared a row of 
numbers with the numbers of the bonds 
he held in his hand. “Ha!” said he, 
and sitting down with his usual smile 
frozen to marble on his lips, he mut- 
tered,— 

“ Knave as well as fool!” 

Sinking into a reverie, he went over 
in his memory the history of his own 
life, and though there were passages, as 
there are in every man’s, which brought 
a blush to his cheek as he remembered 
them, he could not recall an instance in 
which he had broken his word. 


John Barclay, dining at the Peytons 
that evening, observed a restraint on 
his host’s face, and would have left im- 
mediately after dinner, but for a sign 
from Alice bidding him stay. 

“Mr. Barclay,” said the girl, when 
they were alone, “ will you promise not 
to think the worse of me, if Iam a little 
forward ?” 

“T will.” 

“‘I make a distinction,” she went on, 
articulating painfully, and twisting her 
handkerchief, “between you and the 
others, because—, because— ”’ 

It was mean, but he would not help 
her by word or look. 

“Because I have somehow fancied 
that if I wanted a friend, you would be 
the friend.” 

“You were right.” 

“Tt is about my brother.” 

“What about your brother?” asked 
John sharply, with an entire change of 
manner. 

“T am afraid,” muttered Alice, in a 
half whisper, “ that things are very bad. 
He has no friend, no counselor, no one 
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near him to strengthen his good im- 
pulses and to check his bad ones. He 
is not really bad, but only weak. If he 
had any one who was strong to lean 
against he would do right.” 

John looked straight into the brown 
eyes of the girl, and said nothing. She 
did not avoid his glance, but looked into 
the depths of his blue eyes with a frank, 
honest gaze, and it seemed to him that 
those two—the man and the girl—then 
and there,signed a compact without the 
scratch of a pen, or the utterance of a 
word. There was nothing.but an ex- 
change of looks and a mutual pressure 
of the hand, but it was binding. 

A few days afterward, the town was 
surprised to hear that Bob Peyton 
and John Barclay had gone to house- 
keeping together, in a bachelor home in 
a new house with all the modern im- 
provements, in the Western Addition. 
People could n’t quite make up their 
mind whether Bob was going to demor- 
alize John or John to reform Bob, but 
old General Leboule expressed public 
opinion when he said that it was easier 
to lower a ponderable body down than 
to lift it up, and therefore the odds were 
that Bob would bring John down to his 
level within six months. Still it was 
remarked that Bob’s name ceased to fig- 
ure in the newspapers; and Mr. Deuce- 
Ace, who keeps those comfortable par- 
lors on Post Street, was heard to de- 
clare, that he’d be d—d if he didn’t 
think that Bob had turned Methodist ; 
he hadn’t touched a card for a month. 
Among the quidnuncs of the clubs, 
spicy tales floated round about a Calypso 
who not only xe pouvatt se consoler du 
depart d’ Ulysse, but was disposed to 
fight for a funeral with Mentor; it was 
even said that she had horsewhipped 
Mentor in front of the Baldwin ; but as 
Mentor stood six feet one inch in his 
stockings and was built on the Sandow 
pattern, while Calypso was frail both 
physically and otherwise, this story was 
disbelieved. It was certain that when 
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Colonel Peyton, who had been suffering 
of late, embarked on a steamer for Aus- 
tralia for the benefit of the sea air, his 
son Bob went to see him off in the most 
dutiful manner, and never noticed that 
the sardonic smile on the paternal face 
was more accentuated than ever. 

Discussion of the future relations of 
thetwo bachelors was suddenly arrested 
bythestartlingannouncement that their 
joint domicile had been robbed, and a 
large amount of property carried off. 
It was averred that the thieves had se- 
cured $200,000 in negotiable bonds, 
which belonged to Rob. Peyton, and 
were in a brick safe which he had had 
constructed in his new house for their 
safekeeping. San Francisco had seldom 
had sucha startling sensation ; it reveled 
in it; the papers issued extras at inter- 
vals, and the scene of the robbery 
swarmed with detectives, professional 
and amateur. 

There was no mystery about the mo- 
dus operandi of the thieves. The safe 
had been cut open with ordinary bur- 
glars’ tools; it had not been necessary 
to use explosives ; the deed had been 
done in the early evening, between 8 
and 10, when the Chinese cook was in 
Chinatown, and Bob’s valet was at 
Colonel Peyton’s house, where he was 
courting one of the maids. John said 
that at that time he was taking a walk 
for exercise toward the Park; Bob de- 
clined to say where he had been at the 
time, and the question was not pressed. 
Suspicion first fastened on the China- 
man ; he was fortunate enough to be 
able to prove an alibi by white witnesses. 
The valet’s story was confirmed by the 
Peyton servants. The keenest of the 
detectives failed to discover any sign 
of forcible entry through doors or win- 
dows. 

The chief detective summoned Rob- 
ert Peyton to his office, and after lock- 
ing the door, apologized for having to 
ask questions which might seem imper- 
tinent. 
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Robert told him to go ahead. 

“ Have you known Mr. Barclay long 
and intimately ?” 

“No,” was the answer. “He’s a 
friend of the family, but until lately I 
cannot say that my own acquaintance 
with him has been intimate.” 

“ Then how do you come to be living 
together ?”’ 

“He proposed the arrangement, say- 
ing that it would be charming for both 
of us. He’s a pleasant fellow, and I 
thought it would be convenient to have 
some one in the house when I was out. 
I’m a good deal out, you know.” 

“ Did he know the bonds were in the 
safe?” 

“Of course he did. The way of that 
was this. When I first got the bonds I 
put them in a safe deposit vault. It 
occurred to me one day that if the Gov- 
ernor got mad with me he might clap 
an attachment on the vault. He’s a 
foxy old fellow, the Governor. So I 
brought ’em home. Barclay madea fuss 
about their lying round loose in the 
house, and insisted that they should be 
kept ina safe. So I had an iron-lined 
brick safe built, and they ’ve been in it 
ever since; at least, until they vam- 
osed.” 

“Hum!” grunted the detective, 
thoughtfully. After a pause he drew 
from a drawer a long, stout, straight 
knife, and showing it to Robert asked 
if he had ever seen that weapon before. 

“Seenit? Of course. That’s Bar- 
clay’s paper knife. It’s an East Indian 
weapon, which he picked up somewhere 
in his trip around the world.” 

“Paper knife, eh!” responded the 
detective. “ Judging from the condition 
of this blade, I should infer that Mr. 
Barclay’s books must be printed on 
pretty tough paper,” and he showed 
Bob how the blade was nicked and 
hacked, and the point broken off. “ You 
see, sir,” he went on, running his finger 
along the edge of the blade, “the bur- 
glars used this knife to cut through the 
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brickwork, and left it behind them when 
they had finished their job.” 

A silence ensued ; then, abruptly, the 
thief-taker asked : “ What do you think 
yourself?” 

“T won’t say what I think. But I will 
say that it is just my cursed luck, by all 
the apostles, never to have a friend who 
does n’t sour on my hands.” 

And he hurried to a bar-room, where 
he fortified himself with two brandies 
straight, each of which he swallowed at 
a gulp, muttering, “I never liked the 
fellow, dod rot him. He was always 
preaching. A pretty preacher, by » 

That night John Barclay was arrested 
on a charge of having stolen Mr. Pey- 
ton’s bonds. It was so aggravated a case 
that the judge set the bail high, and one 
or two of Mr. Barclay’s friends to whom 
he applied having evinced reluctance to 
serve as bondsmen, he refused to seek 
farther, and settled himself down in jail. 
Among people generally there was but 
one opinion as to his guilt. The case 
was quite simple. He had wormed him- 
self into the confidence of Peyton with 
the purpose of robbing him. He had 
induced him to remove the bonds from 
the safe deposit vault to the house 
they occupied jointly. He had now 
made away with the stuff, which was 
probably in New York. There was no 
way of following it. Robert Peyton had 
been too careless to take the numbers 
of the bonds; if there was a record of 
them in the banking house, it was ina 
private ledger kept in a private safe, of 
which the Colonel alone had the key; 
he was on the high seas, and could not 
be reached by telegraph. Long before 
he turned up a confederate would have 
converted the bonds into coin. People 
were inclined to admire the smartness of 
the young rascal. 

There was one person who had no 
doubts. When she visited him in jail, 
she forgot herself, and sobbed. 

“John! John! It is I who have 
brought you to this!” 
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But Alice Peyton was not of the 
hysterical breed. In a just cause, when 
the bugle blew a battleblast, her South- 
ern blood tingled, and her nostrils ex- 
panded and quivered like a young colt’s. 
She retained the ablest criminal lawyer 
in the city, and poured money out on 
his table. When that was spent there 
would be more, any quantity of money ; 
but the innocence of Mr. Barclay must 
be shown and his enemies rolled in the 
dust. 

“My dear young lady,” said the old 
lawyer, patting her lavender glove with 
his hairy paw, “I know some young 
men who would not be sorry to change 
places with Mr. Barclay at this moment, 
though he is in jail under suspicion of 
crime. But it is only right that you 
should know that the case is grave. 
The theory of the police is that the 
robbery was committed by two men, 
one of whom they declare to have been 
Mr. Barclay, the other a professional 
burglar of the name of Owens. It ap- 
pears that burglars, Jike painters, have 
a style of their own which connoisseurs 
can recognize. The city hall detectives 
declare that they can identify Owens’s 
work at your brother’s house. What 
complicates matters is that Owens has 
disappeared as if the earth had swal- 
lowed him up. He is not at New York, 
or Boston, or Chicago, where he is as 
well known by the police as he is here; 
and yet they say he must have the 
bonds with him. If we could find a 
trace of even one of the bonds, we could 
hark back from that, and we would be 
sure to drive our man to earth. But 
until your father returns, we shall not 
know a single number. When do you 
expect him ?” 

“Next Tuesday. He did not go on 
to Australia, but turned round at Apia, 
and started homeward.” 

“Good. That’s not long to wait. 
Meanwhile, my dear, keep your spirits 
up,” and the shrewd old lawyer, with a 
twinkle of his eye, whispered in the 
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young girl’s ear, “ A little bird has told 
me a story that is stranger than a fairy 
tale.” 

When the Monowai was signaled, a 
young lady, hot, impetuous, and domin- 
eering, boarded her in the Doctor’s tug, 
dragged Colonel Peyton to his state- 
room, and told him his story. He was 
speechless. She had to get him a glass 
of water and to loosen his collar. When 
he could speak, he ejaculated, “ Good 
God!” 

After a moment he rushed out of the 
stateroom, and stamped back and forth, 
up and down on the deck, exclaiming at 
every turn, “Good God! Good God!” 

The impression among the passengers 
was that his bank had failed, that he was 
a ruined man, and that he was going 
mad. He would recognize no one, but 
limped to and fro unceasingly, as if he 
was walking for a wager. When the 
ship was warped into her berth, he 
dropped his grip-sack on the deck, and 
without waiting for the gang-plank, 
leaped ashore, jumped into a carriage, 
and roared,— 

“Drive to the District Attorney’s 
office like blazes !” 

The official was a type of sedate com- 
posure. He glanced at Colonel Peyton, 
whom he knew by sight, and beckoned 
him to a chair. The furious Southerner 
exploded. 

“Sit down? No, sir, I will not sit 
down. I sit down with honest men. 
As for you, you area scoundrel.” As 
the lawyer started, the Colonel pursued, 
“T say that you are a scoundrel, and I 
am responsible for my words, here and 
anywhere. You have shut up an inno- 
cent man in jail, and you keep him there, 
knowing his innocence. By the Lord, 
sir, before the sun sets this day I will 
have you impeached and placed in the 
cell which your victim occupies. Come 
with me, sir, to the office of the Chief 
of Police.” * 

In the course of his practice the Dis- 
trict Attorney had seen many forms of 
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acute mania. But this was a surprise 
to him. Here was a man whom he 
knew to bea prudent,long-headed bank- 
er, accustomed to control his temper 
and to measure his speech ; and he was 
ranting and raving like the wildest in- 
mate of the violent ward at Stockton. 
What had upset his reason? How had 
he lost his wits? No harm could be 
done by humoring him, so far as to ac- 
company him to the office of the Chief 
of Police. 

When the pair entered the office Col- 
onel Peyton sprang at the Chief’s 
throat. The police officer laughingly 
shook him off, and said,— 

“So you ’re back, eh, Colonel!” 

“T ask you, sir,” screamed Peyton, 
“how you dared lock up a friend of 
mine on a charge which you know to be 
false?” 

The Chief merely laughed in his face. 

“T ask you, sir,” continued the Col- 
onel, foaming at the mouth, “did you 
or did you not know that Mr. Barclay 
was innocent of the charge of having 
stolen my son’s bonds ?” 

“ Of course, I knew he was innocent,” 
answered the Chief coolly. 

“Then,” said the Colonel, catching his 
breath, “ you are as great a scoundrel as 
the District Attorney here.” 

“Come, come,” answered the Chief, 
“go a little slow, please. When a man 
comes to me and gets me to hire a pro- 
fessional to burgle his son’s safe, in 
order to save the bonds.which the young 
chap was melting too promiscuous-like, 
and I execute his commission to the 
Queen’s taste, I think he owes me civil 
speech. There are your bonds in my 
safe, and if you’ll give me a check for 
a thousand, which I handed Owens by 
your orders, we'll call the deal square. 
But the next time you want to hire a 
burglar to rob a safe, you’ll please do 
it yourself.” 

That was the first pleasant evening 
the Peytons had spent since the rob- 
bery, and John was dining with them. 
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Over a glass of native Burgundy, the 
Colonel accosted him,— 

“Mr. Barclay,did you never suspect ?” 

“ Sir,” replied- Barclay, “a word you 
once let fall made the affair clear to me 
from the first. But what could I say or 
do?” 

Alice crossed over from her side of 
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the table and laid her hand in John’s. 
The Colonel observed the holy Palmer’s 
kiss, rose up on his long leg, and opened 
his mouth as if to speak, fell back on 
his short leg, and again opened his 
mouth ; but he gave up the attempt as 
a bad job, smiled beamingly, and— 
whistled. 


John Bonner. 


THE MINSTREL AND THE KHAN. 


A MINSTREL once, as chance befell, 
Happed where the Moslem Tartars dwell. 
Under the walls af a princely pile 

He sang his song; yet grieved the while, 
Thinking how very fine ’t would be 

To reign a Khan of Tartary. 


Genghis, Khan of Tartary, 
Weary with ruling his kingdom three, 
Looked from his towers, that echoed o’er 
The Yenesei’s sullen roar, 
And saw the bard in the court below. 
“Allah!” he sighed, “That I were so, 
A man of merrie minstrelsy, 
Instead of a Khan of Tartary.” 
Charles F. Howell. 
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AN OLD GARDEN. 


THE zig-zag fence is wrapped in vines 
And here and there a creeper trails, 

A burning lash that twists and twines 
Around the ancient, rotting rails. 


A slender brooklet shivers through 

The tall, strong grass, and glides along 
To seaward with such silence you 

Hear but the echo of a song. 


A few broad sunflowers flaming bright 
Lift from the brambles’ woven darks; 
Amid sweet clover, pink and white, 
A poppy flings its glowing sparks. 


Beyond lean lonely alder trees, 
Each slim trunk mottled leopard-wise ; 
In deep flower-bells crawl bandit bees, 
With belts of gold about their thighs. 
Herbert Bashford. 
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LITTLE MANUEL. 


A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


Tuts is the story of “ Little Manuel,” 
as it was told by Arthur Banning, an 
attendant at the Stockton Insane Asy- 
lum in 18—. He earnestly vouched for 
its truthfulness, and no one doubted 
that he solemnly believed, himself, that 
he had seen an inhabitant of another 
world, whatever other explanation might 
have been given of the event by those 
incredulous of supernatural visitations. 
He was an honest, intelligent, and trust- 
worthy man, highly respected by his 
employers and associates. 

Arthur Banning is now dead, but 
there are many still living that have 
heard him tell the story over and over 
again, and who will recognize the accu- 
racy of the following :— 


WHEN I was a young man I was for 
several years an attendant in the Stock- 
ton Insane Asylum. 

It was at first not at all an agreeable 
situation, but in time I grew to like it. 
I became interested in the different 
phases of human nature about me, and 
liked to study the poor fellows. 

Some of the patients were brighter 
and more amusing than they could ever 
have been in the full possession of their 
healthful faculties, and for some of them 
I was so dismally sorry that I didn’t 
want to leave them to an attendant who 
might not care for them. 

While there I saw my only ghost. 
When I tell you about it you will smile 
and call it at least an improbable story, 
but it is perfectly true, nevertheless, and 
I could find half-a-dozen persons who 
would corroborate all the circumstances, 
—though only myself and one other 
man really saw the ghost. 

In the same ward with myself there 


was a night-watchman named Rogers. 
He was a good fellow and we all liked 
him, though we sometimes said among 
ourselves that he had not theright feel- 
ing for the patients. However, we knew 
of nothing particularly wrong, and no 
fault was ever found with him. The 
night attendant has charge of the ward, 
and it his duty to see to the wants of 
the sick, and to wait upon any one re- 
quiring any attention of whatever kind 
during the night. 

I considered it an unpleasant post, 
and I wouldn’t have changed places 
with him for any money, but it was a 
long time before we heard of any com- 
plaint from him,—and even when it 
came it was not directly from him, but 
through the Assistant Physician, Doctor 
Smith.. From the Doctor I heard that 
something had gone wrong with Rogers. 
He called me into his office one day just 
after our noon-day dinner, and said jo- 
cosely,— 

“ Are you afraid of ghosts, Banning ?” 

I thought it was a joke, and wondered 
at Doctor Smith, as he was usually dis- 
tant and reserved with the attendants. 
However, I laughed, and said: “ Well, 
I don’t know, Doctor. Maybe I am, 
and maybe not. 1 can’t answer for cer- 
tain, never having seen one,— but one 
thing I can say, I should like to have a 
chance to find out whether I should be 
afraid or not. Is there one about the 
place?” 

“Rogers says there is; and I think 
you ’re the man we want to capture his 
ghostship. At any rate, you can try. 
Rogers wants company ; heis unwilling 
to stay another night alone in the ward 
where he is, so I'll give you a chance to 
try your hand at the business. You can 
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share his watch with him tonight, and 
that you may be ready to sit up all 
night you can leave your work to Ham. 
mond, and take a nap now, if you 
choose.” 

‘** All right, Doctor. Shall I come to 
you for instructions tonight.” 

“No, there is nothing to be done ex- 
cept stay beside Rogers and watch him 
closely. He has been here a long time, 
and maybe his mind is becoming affect- 
ed by his associations. It isn’t well 
for the best balanced mind to stay too 
long in an insane asylum. J have had 
to order a strait-jacket for more than 
one attendant since I ’ve been here.” 

“That is rather an unpleasant out- 
look, Doctor,” I answered. 

“Oh! you needn’t mind,—you are 
all right so far.” 

I then left the Doctor’s office,—but 
not to sleep. I could sit up more than 
one night in those days without being 
fazed. My curiosity was aroused, and 
I found it hard to get through with the 
afternoon. 


That you may understand 
subsequent occurrences, I shall have to 
give a few explanations. 

There was at that time living in 
France a well known physician, whose 


name we will call Harvey Blank. He 
had married, fourteen years before, a 
pretty Mexican girl, who had a year af- 
ter the marriage given birth to a son, 
and then died. Doctor Blank, it was 
said, had loved his wife, and he seemed 
to be fond of pretty black-eyed Manuel 
while he was a little fellow, and made a 
great pet of him, as I have heard,—but 
as he grew older and showed more and 
more the traits inherited from his Mex- 
ican progenitors, the Doctor, who was 
an energetic, ambitious man, began to 
betray symptoms of dissatisfaction. 
Things went on well enough, however, 
until astepmother came upon the scene, 
and then the lazy, dreamy little “ greas- 
er,” as she called him, began to have a 
hard time. The stepmother was a fair, 
thin, light-eyed woman, one of the Doc- 
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tor’s own people,—a cousin, I believe, — 
and she actually seemed to delight in 
worrying the forlorn little fellow. She 
did nothing, perhaps, which might not 
have been right for her own child, but 
Boston ways were unbearable to the 
descendant of Anita Garcia. She hauled 
him out of bed at unearthly hours, set 
regular tasks, and starched his clothes 
until they drove him to desperation. 

After the child started to school, 
things grew worse and worse. Manuel 
hated the confinement of the school- 
room, detested his books, and fairly 
loathed his teacher; and to add to all 
his troubles, his stepmother began to re- 
port his daily shortcomings to his father. 
After that to be scolded, whipped, and 
locked in a dark room, was a frequent 
occurrence, 

At last he could stand things no long- 
er, and the poor little chap ran away. 
He was gone several days, and when 
found was half-starved, and frightened 
nearly to death. 

Just before his father came upon him 
Manuel had found a kinsman in feeling, 
— if not in blood,—and he hoped to be 
allowed to end his days in selling ta- 
males,— but before he could even fill 
the vacuum in his own poor little 
stomach, his father had learned of his 
whereabouts, and carried him off. 

Doctor Blank was the kind of man 
who should never have given way to his 
temper. I suppose he never knew how 
hard he struck the child. But it is use- 
less making excuses for him. I can 
never think of it without feeling my 
fingers work like an eagle’s claws, and 
wishing I had hold of him for a few 
minutes. 

Little Manuel never recovered from 
the whipping. He was sick in bed fora 
long time, and then began slowly to 
wander about the house and garden. 
He could n’t talk,—never could speak a 
word after that,— but he could make a 
pitiful noise, and whenever he wanted 
food or drink would point to his mouth. 
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Hunger and thirst, and a desire to lie 
in the warm sun, seemed to be the only 
feelings left to him. He was gentle and 
docile most of the time, but at long in- 
tervals flew into violent paroxysms of 
rage. His eyes would blaze, his usually 
pale face become flushed, and he would 
have the strength of a little giant. At 
those times he was dangerous. Once 
he threw a carving knife at his father, 
but it unfortunately missed him. 

Manuel was put under the care of the 
best physicians in San Francisco, but 
nothing could be done, and at last he 
was sent to the Stockton Insane Asy- 
lum. 

He was still a pretty little fellow, with 
great, sad-lookirg, black eyes, and gen- 
tle, pleading ways. For some time after 
he became an inmate of the Asylum he 
would shrink away as if expecting a blow 
whenever any one approached him, but 
he was treated with such uniform kind- 
ness and consideration that he gradually 
lost the fear he had first manifested, 
and grew to love all of the attendants 
and some of the patients. 

He was kept in the most agreeable 
ward, and was permitted to wander at 
will about the garden. He often went 
to the house of the resident physician, 
whose two little sons of five and three 
years of age made a playmate of him, 
and took the greatest interest in at- 
tempting to teach him to talk. Some- 
times he seemed to try to utter the 
words they repeated over and over again 
to him in their broken baby speech, but 
usually he made no effort whatever, and 
stood, sat, or walked, as he was pushed 
into place by their little hands. 

He seldom gave trouble to any one 
except at night; then he was restless 
and seemed lonely. Poor child! He 
could n’t sleep, and wanted companion- 
ship. I wondered if his mother could 
see him then. 

The room in which Manuel was locked 
at night had two doors. One was made 
of upright wooden bars, through which 
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the patient could see and be seen. This 
one was locked at night, and the other 
was usually left open. 

When Manuel had one of his restless 
attacks, he used to appear at the barred 
door and make the plaintive calls for 
water. Often these calls would be so 
frequent that the attendant would find 
it necessary to go to him many times in 
the night. He never refused the water 
when it was given him, but it seemed 
scarcely possible that he could really 
want a drink as often as he called for it. 
This may have become tiresome to Ro- 
gers at times,—for it was in his ward that 
Manuel was kept,— and in fact I remem- 
bered afterward that Rogers had spoken 
of the child several times as a “nui- 
sance.” 

It was not long after that, before the 
little “‘nuisance” had ceased (or we 
thought he had) to trouble any one on 
earth, for he died suddenly one day when 
he was sitting alone in the garden. We 
found him among the flowers, a few of 
the gayest (for bright colors attracted 
him) in his hands. 

Heart disease, the Doctor said it was. 
He was beautiful after he was dead, and 
the Doctor’s wife and little boys placed 
flowers about him ; but he had no kin- 
dred to weep over him. His father and 
stepmother had gone on a pleasure ex- 
cursion to the Yosemite. 

It must have been a month after his 
death that Doctor Smith asked me to 
share Rogers’s watch, and see the 
“ ghost.” 

I undertook the business in fine 
spirits, and after the patients had all 
gone to bed, and the ward was as quiet 
as it ever is in an asylum, I sat down 
beside Rogers, and in a low tone of 
voice,— so low as not to disturb the pa- 
tients, — asked him to tell me the 
trouble. 

Poor Rogers was evidently very nerv- 
ous. He looked !ike a ghost himself. 
After some hesitation, he said,— 

“ Of course you remember how little 
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Manuel used to come to the barred door 
and ask for a drink?” 

“Certainly, I remember. He often 
did so when locked in his room.” 

“ Well—for two nights—I ’ve seen his 
face and heard his voice, —just as we 
used to see and hear him when alive.” 

“ Nonsense, man,” I laughed. “ You 
are crazy yourself. You imagine it. 
You are nervous, and need a change.” 

“ You may laugh if you can, and you 
may say whatever you please, but I saw 
him just the same, and I believe he will 
come again tonight.” 

“ What time did he come last night,” 
I asked, impressed in spite of myself. 

*“ About twelve o’clock,—and I saw 
him distinctly for what I believe to have 
been several minutes. I sat here where 
we are sitting now,—perhaps I was half 
asleep,— may be quite so. Suddenly I 
heard him call just as he used to. For 


the moment I forgot that he was dead. 
I jumped up, started toward him, and 
had nearly reached the door, when I re- 


membered. I staggered back to my 
seat. He called again several times. 
His voice was so natural, and he looked 
so exactly as he used to, that I could 
scarcely keep from going to him. It 
was not until he had gone that I fully 
realized the awfulness of the thing. 

“ That was the first night. I sat shiv- 
ering on this seat until morning. To 
add to my misery, every blamed patient 
kept perfectly quiet, and I verily believe 
every mother’s son of them slept all 
night like a top. 

“In the morning I laughed, and as- 
sured myself that I had been dreaming. 
I told no one of the occurrence, and de- 
termined not to make a fool of myself. 
But last night—believe it or not, as you 
please—the same thing happened again, 
and I felt that I couldn’t stand it a 
third night alone. I told the Doctor, 
and though I could see he was laughing 
at me, still he told me you should keep 
me company tonight. He said you were 
not likely to see ghosts.” 
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Rogers had talked himself into a 
much more cheerful frame of mind, and 
our conversation gradually drifted off 
into other subjects. We had one or two 
little bouts with restless patients, and 
at last—all being quiet—we sat down 
about half-past eleven o’clock to a snug 
little lunch. This we were obliged to 
take in the ward, as it was one of the 
Doctor’s rules that the night attendant 
should remain at his post all night. 

We ate and chatted. I had actually 
forgotten the ghost, and believe my 
companion had also, when suddenly the 
familiar cry fell upon my ears. 

I jumped to my feet like a flash. I 
looked towards the door from whence 
the sound proceeded, and there, sure 
enough, stood Manuel, not ten feet from 
me. There was light enough in the 
hall to enable me to see him distinctly. 
His dark, sad eyes looked between the 
bars,—I heard the well known call, and 
the slender, childish arm was extended, 
motioning for water. 

For a moment I could not move; 
then I walked rapidly towards him. I 
distinctly saw the child until I actually 
touched the door,— and he was gone. 

I returned to my seat,—and he again 
appeared. 

Every vestige of color had left Ro- 
gers’s face. His eyes were distended and 
wild. 

Again the cry came, and again the 
mute pleading for water. 

Rogers could not speak, nor for the 
moment could I. 

Once more the cry and motion, and 
then the vision faded, 

After I found that my voice would 
serve me, I said, “ Rogers, did you let 
that poor child suffer for water ?” 

He buried his face in his hands and 
did not answer. 

I hardly know how we passed the 
rest of the night. The next morning 
Rogers resigned his situation and left 
the Asylum. His departure laid the 
ghost to rest,—for the sad face and 
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mournful cry of poor little Manuel were THE above was submitted to the 
never seen nor heard again. widow of Arthur Banning, and she un- 


After several years Rogers was hesitatingly declared it to be a faithful 


brought back to the Asylum, raving. | and accurate chronicle. — 
C. M. Tilden-Brown. 


























IN CALIFORNIA HILLS. 


AmonG the hills the year is beautiful 
In its old age; blue mists and golden haze 
Soften the heights and touch with glamorous blaze 
The rugged slopes, whose dreamful colors lull 
The senses, till the twilight shadows dull 
The gay prismatic shades and dim the ways 
Where glide the swift feet of the perfect days. 
A moment’s hush, and then the air is full 
Of mingled sounds; the lowing of the herd, 
The tinkling bells of homeward-going sheep ; 
The last ecstatic trill of hovering bird, 
Seeking his love-mate hid in foliage deep; 
Silence at last ; no faintest leaf is stirred; 
Beneath the moon the weird pine-shadows sleep. 
Virna \Voods. 
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A VOYAGE NORTHWARD. 


ALASKA. 


N THE third of Au- 
gust, 1492, Christo- 
pher Columbus start- 
ed for the new world. 
It was just one day 
earlier in 1892 when 
we departed for that 
country occupying 
cramped quarters in 

the northwestern corner of our child- 


hood’s maps and known as Alaska. 
We went by steamer from San Fran- 


cisco to Port Townsend. That was all 
the open sea we had,—all we desired. 
That conjurer, the Old Man of the Sea, 
transformed us and the world. As the 
Walla Walla steamed through the Gold- 
en Gate we cast one last look at the fa- 
miliar city, spread out before us in all 
the rugged beauty of her hundred hills, 
and then retired reflectively to our state- 
room. From this we emerged three 
days later, pale and silent, to look upon 
Cape Flattery, and to enjoy the quieter 
waters of the Strait of Juan del Fuca. 
And it is here the voyage proper begins, 
as most tourists travel overland to meet 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company’s 
magnificent steamer “ Queen ”’ at Port 
Townsend. For in the secluded waters 
from this point to Sitka, that Latin word 
which stands for so much unalloyed 
misery is virtually not in the vernacular. 

Here are only summer seas, quiet 
lakes, winding rivers. Through deep 


gorges the rivers run; the glassy lakes 
—true “mirror lakes”—nestle in the 
bosom of mountain heights ; and round 
the wide reaches of inland seas close 
the benign, ever-sheltering hills. Al- 
ways these monarchs of nature’s domain 
looked down upon us,— grand, awful, 
sublime. It is hard to believe, as we ride 
past mountain peaks, that after all we 
are only sailing over sheltered bits of old 
ocean’s “gray and melancholy waste,” 
and that we are no nearer the stars here 
than we were in the dirty docks of San 
Francisco. We cannot find it in our 
heart to ridicule the simple-minded Is- 
raelite who cried jubilantly, “My! We 
must be up pretty high by this time! I 
wonder what altitude it is.” 

Nature-conceals none of her loveliness 
from those who seek her in the Alaskan 
Archipelago. She speaks to them a 
double language,—“ one is of the moun- 
tains, the other of the sea.” But with 
the Psalmist we feel that the most help- 
ful is the language of the hills. Mount 
Baker spoke to us first, looking like some 
spectral mountain as it reared its snow- 
capped head above the mist, into the 
mist. In its awful loneliness it seemed 
to us like some austere monk, drawing 
his gown about him, and treading his 
solitary life imperturbed by the world’s 
feverish haste. 

On the 5th of August, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the steamer “Queen” 
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slipped away from the dock at Port 
Townsend, and we were skimming over 
the Gulf of Georgia, a silver sea with a 
silver sky : here and there in the sweet 
west a golden light broke through, for 
the horizon, as is frequent here, was en- 
shrouded in mist. 

Had the Queen followed her usual 
course, Victoria would have been herfirst 
stopping place. But Victoria’s gates 
were barred against the foreigner bya 
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Haven, and moored at the pier of a sis- 
ter city and hated rival, New Whatcom. 
Here she stayed until the dawn, sleepy- 
eyed but persistent, warned her to be 
gone. 

For two days and nights the weather 
was remarkably clear; no cloud in the 
sky, no mist on the hills. We were glad 
when the narrow portals of Discovery 
Passage opened before us. This was 
what we had longed for,—to sail right 





JUNEAU FROM THE DECK OF THE PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S STEAMER QUEFN. 


So we 


gloomy, resistless quarantine. 
gave the discreet little city a wide berth, 
and sailed up the eastern margin of the 


Gulf. We touched at Anacortes, and 
then pulled up at Fair Haven to take on 
board Eastern friends, who, dazed with 
the beauty of the Canadian Pacific route, 
were wondering if the sights and expe- 
riences pro:nised in the Steamship Com- 
pany’s annual Baedeker — “ All about 
Alaska”— could by any possibility be 
more grand. In the deepening night 
the Queen turned her back upon Fair 


into the heart of the mountains. On all 
sides they rose, wooded from the crest 
to the water’s edge. Before us there 
seemed no entrance, behind us no trace 
of the way we had come. Like Childe 
Roland— 


The plain had given place 
All round to mountains. 
How thus they had surprised me,—solve it, you ! 
How to get from them, was no clearer case. 


A stiff breeze was blowing ; we stood 


on the upper deck above the pilot wheel, 
noting with keen interest our course 
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through this narrow passage. The cap- 
tain paced up and down the bridge, 
keeping a sharp lookout. But it is im- 
possible to be apprehensive of danger. 
We have committed our lives to the 
good ship, and are fearless. 

From Discovery Passage we entered 
Johnstone Straits. Snow-covered peaks 
rose up behind the nearer green hills. 
One such peak, clothed in grandeur, 
“would have been a treasure-trove ” in 
the haunts of men ; but here Nature does 
nothing with a sparing hand. Green 
islands, smiling at their reflections in 
the water, fill us with questionings as 
to which side of them lies on our course ; 
but we smile back undaunted, and trust 
to the man at the helm. 

At eight o’clock the sun set. We 
were sailing directly west, into the glow. 
A sunset in such ascene! Just as the 
sun dropped into the west, while the sky 
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was still burning with the fever caught 
upon her dear one’s breast, in the oppo- 
site quarter up shot the moon, full-orbed, 
but very pale in the lingering daylight. 
We who love not ocean’s impetuous 
tossing had been taught to fear Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound ; but Captain Carroll 
was equal to the emergency. In the 
dark hours of the night, while we lay 
unconscious of stress or strain, the 
doughty Queen carried us over the peril- 
ous way, and we awoke on Sunday morn- 
ing in waters so quiet they seemed to 
be under a magician’s spell. The hills 
were lower here, and the islands smaller 
and more numerous than the day before. 
Sometimes our steamer skirted the 
shores of perfectly flat reaches of coun- 
try, so near we knew that the shore must 
be precipitous, and that we were look- 
ing upon some submerged table-land. 
At seven o'clock we beheld with dis- 
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may a fog-bank ; directly in our path it 
hung, like a heavy woolen curtain. Just 
as the vessel’s bow pierced it, a beauti- 
ful rainbow spanned the channel, and 
we passed under its arch. For an hour 
the fog enveloped us, obscuring the 
view. The vessel moved slowly. At 
short intervals she blew a searching 
note, and three times the tricky Kobolds 
of that region sent back the answer; 
first loud, as if another ship were close 


TOTEM POLES AT FORT WRAN‘ 


beside us, then fainter and fainter. The 
effect was uncanny in the extreme. 
How glad we were to burst out into the 
sunshine again ! 

So all day long we sailed, the scenes 
ever shifting. Now we are riding 
through channels so narrow the land 
seems but a stone’s throw distant on 
either side; again, across the bosom of 
what apparently is a mighty lake; the 
hills recede, growing dimmer and dim- 
mer in the distance, until they are mere 
clouds against the sky. Then the 
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heights swing round us again, but here 
and there, first on one side and then on 
the other, the mountains part, disclos- 
ing sheltered little seas beyond, island- 
dotted, and leading the way to seas still 
farther on, gleaming silver through the 
aperture left by the half-revealing, half- 
concealing islands. And always in the 
background of these quiet coves that 
dimple with sunshine and verdure, seem- 
ingly welcome partakers in all these 
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summer joys, stand the snow-mountains, 
hoary-headed, but not grim. 

Were our feeble descriptions wholly 
adequate, only the half would have been 
told ; for all this beauty of color and 
outline is repeated. Such reflections 
must be unique. For granted that other 
waters show a surface as glassy, where 
are we to find such images to be re- 
flected ? 

At half past nine on Monday morning 
we made our first stop in Alaska. The 
blackboard on the pier told us that we 
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might have two hours and a half to visit 
Fort Wrangel. There the little village 
lay, all in sight, a handful of Indian 
huts. 

We hastily donned mackintosh and 
rubbers, for the rain, in expectation of 
which our state-room had been draped 
with all the paraphernalia of winter, was 
falling steadily. We were to see Fort 
Wrangel as she is, not as she might 
possibly be on a solitary sunshiny day 
in the year. But the rain was not ma- 
levolent. There was no wind, the air 
was mild even to overdue warmth; our 
raincoat was oppressive, and we should 
have doffed it but for the time-honored 
tradition that rain is wet. 

Soon a moist procession was slowly 
moving forward in gossamer cap-a-pie, 
making a difficult way through mud and 
water up to the ankles, forcing entrance 
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in such numbers into filthy Indian huts 
that there was frequently danger of a 
dead-lock. On the wharves and along 
the roadside, under canvas awnings, sat 
rows of Indian matrons and maidens, 
grunting the prices of their waresas they. 
displayed the odd handiwork to our 
view. Many of these merchant groups 
were augmented by bright-eyed, bright- 
cheeked boys and girls, who looked 
wonderingly but bashfully at the train 
of tourists. We noticed that here, as 
elsewhere in Alaska, the half-grown chil- 
dren seem to understand English fairly 
well,— much better than their elders,— 
and often act as interpreters. Undoubt- 
edly they have learned this accomplish- 
ment at the Presbyterian missions, of 
which there are several in Alaska. 

We first went to Charlie’s, the silver- 
smith. As this was our first view of the 
interior of an Indian home, we were 
keenly observant of its inmates. Charlie 
stood at a table near the door, making 
quick sales of all his curiously wrought 
silver ware. Ina moment the little room 
was crowded, and the door blocked by 
visitors. Our two hundred and forty 
passengers, all let loose at once in the 
little village of Wrangel, made them- 
selves duly seen and heard. 

We pushed to the rear of the room 
where a baby lay sleeping in a hammock. 
Clasped tightly to her breast was a tiny 
rubberdoll. She slept peacefully through 
our exclamations of half pity and half 
tenderness. Square face, heavy jaws, 
black skin, coarse features,— what mat- 
tered it? A baby is a baby, after all. 

Mrs. Charlie was washing the break- 
fast dishes when we intruded. She 
seemed imperturbed by the influx of 
tourists and continued her task stolidly, 
proceeding in a most enlightened fash- 
ion. She used two pans of very hot 
water, one frothy with soap, and she 
dexterously cleansed the dishes with a 
mop. 

But this introduction to the domestic 
life of the Fort Wrangel Indian was mis- 
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leading. We saw a great deal of squalor, 
dirt, and wretchedness after this. We 
entered one hut which was warmed in 
true medizeval style. A square hole in 
the roof served as chimney, while the 
wood fire burned free in the center of 
the room. About the smoking brands 
crouched three Indian women, old, dis- 
eased, hideous in their filth and misery, 
their arms tightly clasped about them in 
their chattering efforts to keep warm. 
Two of the creatures extended bony 
fingers to ask for alms. So revolting 
was the sight it was hard to foster pity 
even in a breast inclined to sympathize 
with suffering humanity. 

Many of the houses were padlocked, 
deserted for the season, while the own- 
ers, in family parties, were fishing. The 
fish is supplied to the neighboring can- 
neries. 

Not an attractive, but a most notable 
feature of Fort Wrangel, are the dogs. 
Less beautiful specimens of this gener- 
erally recognized noble animal we never 
have seen. Within the huts and with- 


out they huddle, starved, piteous in their 


gaunt length of body and legs. There 
was surely a dog apiece to every mem- 
ber of the community, and then, per- 
haps, some to spare. Cats, too, flourished 
as in an Egyptian temple. But the cats, 
dishonest like ali of their tribe, were 
kept ignominiously tied by short ropes. 
They stole the fish, we were told ; which 
fish, by the way, hung like portiéres all 
about the cabins. 

All the houses we went into were very 
hot. We could scarcely breathe. 

Owing to the power of photography, 
totem-poles are in this day as familiar 
as lamp-posts,—even to those who have 
never been in Alaska. We had heard 
and read of totem-poles to the extent 
that weat most felt indifferent whether 
we saw them or not. But we found our- 
selves taking in their carved glory with 
all due reverence, and listening with in- 
terest to their history. Ravens, bears, 
whales, eagles, and alligators, are the 
commonest crests. Each chief, so says 
Indian lore, received knowledge of what 
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his cognizance should be in a vision, the 
Great Spirit appearing in a different 
guise to each one, raven, bear, etc.; thus 
intimating the animal which should 
thereafter be sacred to his clan. 

A live Indian at Fort Wrangel does 
not seem to be of much consequence in 
comparison with his dead self. In Char- 
lie’s home, occupying more space than 
the crowded quarters could well afford, 
were the neatly made railings which 
were to adorn his grave, when Charlie 
should have departed. The Indians cre- 
mate their dead, and care for the ashes 
with superstitious reverence. For the 
sake of his soul’s peace, no Indian must 
be buried beneath the sod. At the back 
of the totem-poles are hollows, where 
the ashes were wont to be kept, a board 
being nailed roughly over the excava- 
tion. 

We saw Fort Wrangel again on our 
return home. It was on that one possi. 


ble sunshiny day of the year ; a perfect 
day, the rare loveliness of which we shall 


not soon forget. The sea with its many 
tinted reflections “ burned like witches’ 
oil,” showing green and pink, and pur- 
ple and blue, with gleams of silver and 
gold. The air was motionless, but cool 
and refreshing as nectar. Anartist sat 
on the deserted lower deck, and sought 
to imprison on his canvas a hint of the 
transcendent glory. 

And now our steamer’s course was 
directed toward the Taku Glacier. 

“How does it compare with the 
Muir?” we asked. 

Captain Carroll answered with his 
usual rough good nature, and a twinkle 
in hiseye: “It all depends on which 
one you see first.” 

Perhaps the Captain was right. We 
saw the Taku first, and the picture re- 
mains with us as by far the most beau- 
tiful of all that we saw. 

The approach to the Glacier gave 
many a hint of the glory that lay be- 
yond. The bulletin board of the day 
before had said: “Tomorrow the first 
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iceberg will beseen.” We were on the 
tiptoe of expectation, and August 9th 
had scarcely dawned before we were out 
on the wet deck ina world of fog and 
water. Presently we discerned what 
seemed to be blue foam rising from the 
water. On floated the Queen, carrying 
us nearer and nearer the object upon 
which all our interest was concentrated, 
and when the delicately tinted, fragile- 
looking, transparent, pale blue mass 
burst full upon our sight, we thought we 
never had seen anything more lovely. 
As the ship slowly moved up the Taku 
Inlet the icebergs increased in size, in 
number, and in depth of color. The pale 
blue tints of the first iceberg deepened 
to indigo, and the dazzling white in con- 
trast gleamed like Parian marble. Each 
berg floated double, and if possible, the 
reflections in the still water assumed a 
more ravishing hue than the beautiful 
icebergs themselves. As we approached 
the glacier the fog lifted, the sun broke 
through, and as the masses of cloud 
lifted, great patches of blue sky prom- 
ised a clear morning. Suddenly there 
appeared to the eager watchers a city 
set in a mountain gorge, and rising from 
the sea. As its white marble domes 
and turrets took shape before our won- 
dering eyes, changing to blue directly 
at the water’s edge, we scarcely breathed 
the words, ‘“* How beautiful !”’ 

Nature, we believe, has done her best 
with that scene. How attempt to repro- 
duce it! Around us rose innumerable 
peaks covered with snow, three, four, 
five deep. The ravines were heaped with 
snow even to the base of the mountains, 
and suggested huge cataracts frothing 
down to the sea. Luminous cloud mass- 
es hung over the snowy crests ; in the 
distance mountain and cloud alike as- 
sumed a purplish hue; trees green as 
May smiled in the midst of the snow and 
ice; here and there only, the shingly 
side of some mountain, scraped bare of 
verdure, told the story of the ravages of 
glaciers long ago. The air was full of 
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white birds, alighting now on ice-bergs 
and now on the water,— so white they 
seemed like flying particles of snow. 

It is here the Queen “takes on ” ice. 
For a moment the spell of the ice-city is 
broken, and we glance over the side of 
the vessel to watch the men in their 
boats, with grappling hooks and nets, 
capturing the great pieces of ice. 

But our eyes wander back to the gla- 
cier. The air grows mild under the be- 
nign rays of the sun. The glacier and its 
clustering offspring gleam in the light. 

There are several glaciers in the Taku 
Inlet. We have spoken of “the glacier,” 
because to our unscientific eye only the 
glacier directly at the head of the Inlet 
was of interest. This glacier, like the 
Muir, is constantly crumbling at the 
water’s edge, sending off huge pieces of 
ice, which fall into the water with a 
mighty report. The noise reverberates 
with awful distinctness. 

The Queen’s next halt was at Doug- 
lass Island, where we visited the great 
Treadwell mine, and learned the horror 
of being deaf and dumb. The noise of 
the two hundred and forty stamps in 
operation is inconceivable. ‘Although 
we shouted at the top of our voice, no 
sound issued from our lips. A gentle- 
man kindly tried to enlighten our igno- 
rance regarding mines. He grew red in 
the face with his superhuman efforts to 
be heard, he gesticulated, he placed his 
mouth close to our ear and shouted. His 
lips moved, but no sound issued from 
them. 

The Queen’s next stop was at Juneau. 
Juneau as a metropolis is disappointing 
perhaps ; as a center of active trading 
interests it is a bewildering success. 
Here Indian women with their limited 
store of baskets and horn spoons are 
overshadowed by the pretentious ba- 
zaars of enterprising southern mer- 
chants, who have stolen a march on 
their northern brethren, and whose han- 
diwork they sell over the beguiled man- 
ufacturers’ very heads. 

VoL. xxiv—5. 
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Leaving Juneau the steamer rounded 
Douglass Island, and passing between 
that island and Admiralty Island, glided 
into the Lynn Canal. At the entrance 
of the Canal two glaciefs, the Auk and 
the Eagle, are seen. But we were fas- 
tidious now in the matter of glaciers, 
and could only look forward with eager 
expectancy to viewing the beautiful 
Davidson Glacier. Judge of our distress 
when we learned that owing to the delay 
caused by the fog of the morning, it 
would be in the dark hours of night 
when the Queen should reach that point. 
With an appetite whetted for glaciers, 
we felt this to be a cruel fate, but we 
valorously smothered our disappoint- 
ment and remained on deck. It was 
nearly eleven when a mist showed on the 
mountain side to the left of the ship. We 
had seen the Davidson Glacier. 

On the morning of the roth we awoke 
to find the Queen making her way 
through Icy Straits and thence to Gla- 
cier Bay. The approach to the Muir 
Glacier failed to enchant us as had the 
Taku Inlet. The icebergs were more 
plentiful but were a dirty white in color. 
The glacier is on so stupendous a scale 
eye nor brain can take it in; but when 
it greeted us in voice of thunder as huge 
icebregs broke from its face and 
plunged into the sea, we were satisfied. 
A constant surprise to us was the deep 
blue of the front of the glacier. Hav- 
ing turned our eyes away but for a mo- 
ment, we were startled on renewing our 
gaze at the color which was so much 
richer than our memory had recorded it. 

Soon moraine and glacier were swarm- 
ing with tourists. For upwards of four 
hours we climbed over the ice peaks, 
looking with awe into the azure cre- 
vasses, and curiously imagining what a 
misstep might result in. There was a 
fascination in the cold, deep blue water 
at the bottom of these ice ravines, like 
an “evil eye,” which terrifies while it 
attracts. 

As the Queen moved to depart, she 
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gave one sweep round the head of the 
bay, carrying us quite near the face of 
the glacier. And the glacier, as if to 
show us special honor, was on its pret- 
tiest behavior, sending off berg after 
berg into the sea,accompanied bya noise 
like the boom of cannon. In the midst 
of the crash and roar the Queen sailed 
down Glacier Bay. 

Sitka wasa disappointment. Not be- 
cause the Russians had not selected a 
pretty site for their capital city, for it 
is beautiful for situation ; not because 
the Indians were not as picturesque as 
other Alaskan Indians, nor because 
their baskets were not skillfully made, 
for the Sitkan Indians seemed to us very 
progressive ; nor indeed because we had 
looked for a more splendid edifice in the 
Greek Church, or in the Castle of Count 
Baranoff ; but because during our whole 
stay of six or eight hours the rain poured 
down upon us in a relentless stream, 
making the boggy soil more boggy, and 
depriving us of the crowning feature of 
a visit to Sitka, a view of the city set 
off by her beautiful surroundings, — 
Mount Edgecomb, at the base of which 
she rests,—and her beautiful harbor, be- 
gemmed with countless tiny green is- 
lands, which on a clear, still day give 
the water most wonderful coloring. 

Drenched but undaunted we made 
the best of it. Dutifully we paid the 
warder fifty cents for the privilege of 
viewing theinterior of the Greek Church ; 
bravely we walked up one and down 
another of the two muddy, malodorous 
streets of the now apparently deserted 
Indian village; uncomplainingly we 
climbed to the spider-beleaguered tower 
of Baranoff Castle, only regretting the 
beauty that we knew lay hidden behind 
the mist. 

Our visit to the Mission was deeply 
interesting. Wewere gladtosee chances 
of a higher plane of life in the future for 
the little dark-eyed, dark-skinned chil- 
dren that were cared for within the mis- 
sion walls. We looked at the details of 
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their home-life with keen satisfaction ; 
the rows of little iron beds arranged by 
the chubby brown hands ; the pigeon- 
holes where the scant wardrobe, neatly 
folded, showed how even Indian babies 
may be taught that order is God’s first 
law. 

In the rain we arrived at Sitka, in the 
rain we took our departure. And now 
we began to retrace our path of a few 
days before. This time, however, the 
beautiful port of Nanaimo was open to 
us, and here the Queen moored for a 
day to coal. The day was beautiful. 
During the first few hours a heavy, 
warm mist reminded us that we were in 
a country where it always may rain ; but 
in the afternoon every intimation of 
rain vanished, and we enjoyed the 
beauty of climate and of scene to the 
full. 

Through the courtesy of some of the 
ship’s officers,— and right here I want 
to thank the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company for their many attentions and 
courtesies,— we were enabled to see the 
harbor in its most enchanting aspects ; 
all the afternoon we rowed among the 
islands, over a seainconceivably still ; a 
tremulous haze envelopedthelandscape, 
and gave a hint of mystery and enchant- 
ment to the naturally lovely scene. « 

Victoria, too, had opened her gates, 
and we were permitted a hasty glance 
at the English city, but the hurriedly 
received impressions of the short ride 
we were able to take have almost faded 
away. Victoria is an attractive city, pret- 
tily situated, and undoubtedly worthy 
of a more protracted visit. 

And now the Queen glided into the 
beautiful Puget Sound. So near home, 
and yet the wonders of the trip were not 
over. One last glorious vision was to be 
vouchsafed our eyes, grown greedy now 
for beautiful things; Mount Tacoma 
gleamed in the evening sun, his hoary 
head crowned with a rose-tinted splen- 
dor,— and then we touched land. We 
had been to Alaska. 

F. De Lagzzna. 
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IN THE introduction to a volume of 
his poems, Holmes wrote :— 
O sexton of the alcoved tomb, 
Where souls in leathern cerements lie, 
Tell me each living poet’s doom ! 
How long before his book shall die? 

This same question must often occur 
to a person whose attention is directed 
to the life-work of any poet, and the 
answer is to be sought in considering 
what is permanent in poetry. 

Carlyle in his “ History of Literature” 
says : “ Truth and harmony—or cadence 
—make the essence of the best poem 
that can be written.” This concise 
statement of what constitutes poetic 
excellence, coming from a man of great 
ability, learning, and originality of 
thought, outside of the charmed circle 


of poesy, has an important bearing up- 


on the question. But poets themselves 
have formulated various definitions up- 
on the same subject, and though they 
differ in expression, they generally 
agree substantially with Carlyle as to 
what constitutes the essence of the 
best in poetry. A few, however, have 
claimed that thought will make its own 
form; and others have in a measure 
disregarded harmony or cadence in 
practice. Shelley was a true poet, and 
while genius gave him the birthright 
of song, he not only practiced poetry as 
an art, but studied it asa science. In 
his “ Defense of Poetry” he defines a 
poem as follows: “ A poem is the very 
image of life expressed in its eternal 
truth.” 

It is hard to comprehend so greata 
subject within the limits of a short sen- 
tence, and it will be observed that 
neither of these definitions is as full as 
it should be to express the conception 
of a perfect poem, but taken together 
they do. The ideal poem would be the 


very image of life expressed in its eter- 
nal truth with polished language, in har- 
monious numbers. Perhaps the Iliad 
comes nearer to this ideal than anyother 
poem ever composed. Homer believed 
in his story, and seems to have fully ex- 
pected his hearers to believe it. And 
though his characters are fabulous, they 
are creations of the imagination of ge- 
nius, and are therefore universal verities. 
“ History,” said Napoleon, “is only fa- 
ble agreed upon.” The characters of 
Homer are gods, but they have the pas- 
sions, ambitions, frailties, and stature, 
of men. His allegories and metaphors 
are of universal application, and his 
characters are understood by the uni- 
versal heart, because they reveal human 
nature as it was, as it is, and as it always 
will be. Melody or music was a passion 
with the Greeks. Harmony was the 
central principle of art and science with 
them, and this principle was wrought 
into the Iliad. In fact, the poem was 
intended to be sung, and it is so per- 
vaded by the spirit of harmony that it 
almost sings itself. And it is the truth, 
the humanity, and the music, of this 
poem that give it a place in literature 
for all time. 

To give a true image of life, so far as 
accomplished facts can do it, is the office 
of the historian, but he is chained to the 
real, and must simply record facts which 
are the result of time, place, and circum- 
stance, or environment. But the poet 
in drawing his image of life can pass 
from the real to the ideal, and create 
characters and actions according to the 
unchangeable passions, impulses, and 
forms, of human nature. Aristotle, who 
gave the poet a higher place than the 
historian, states the difference between 
them in this respect to be, that, “the 
historian relates what has taken place, 
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the poet how certain things might have 
taken place.” 

The poet is both a historian and a 
prophet, for he not only beholds in- 
tensely the present as it is, and discov- 
ers those laws according to which pres- 
ent things ought to be ordered, but he 
sees the future in the present, and there- 
fore what he writes becomes of univer- 
sal application. And it is the true de- 
lineation of human life by the highest 
poetic art that gives permanence to 
poetry. The human element reaches 
up to the heroic action, and down to 
romantic love and passion, to mirth 
and melancholy. The truths of poetry 
may be veiled in allegory, and taught 
by symbols ; in them the ideal may ap- 
pear above the hard, cold features of the 
real with surpassing beauty, as the rain- 
bow above the rocks and torrents of the 
cataract ; but it must spring from and 
rest upon the real, the human. It is 
this human element in the writings of 
Shakspere that gives them such perma- 
nence. No other author ever touched 
human nature at every point of passion, 
sentiment, and feeling, so completely 
as he did, and this is the secret of his 
fame. He was not a student of books, 
but of men. What would his plays have 
been, had he written them in the seclu- 
sion of his closet at Stratford-on-Avon ? 
Would they have surpassed those of 
‘Marlowe, Ben Jonson, and the other 
dramatists of his age? Perhaps not. 
“Any of them were far above him in 
scholarship. But he went out into the 
world, and studied humanity in all its 
heights and depths. The human heart 
was an open book to him, from which 
he learned its heroism, its loves, its 
hates, its humors, its impulses, and its 
ambitions. The very necessities of the 
stage compelled him to make his plays 
practical acting dramas, and this is why 
they are read and acted today, while the 
works of his contemporaries slumber in 
the dust of “alcoved tombs.” 

Burns was the poet of every-day life, 
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of the practical, of the human ; and not- 
withstanding the fact that to the general 
reader, outside his own country, the dia- 
lect in which most of his poems were 
written is a serious objection, and very 
much detracts from the pleasure of read- 
ing them, he at once took a deep hold 
upon public favor. And though he has 
been dead almost a hundred years, time 
has only proved his merit. His poems 
reach the heart, and take hold on the 
affections of mankind, because they deal 
with the human and avoid the didactic, 
the mystical, and the metaphysical. Per- 
haps in the whole field of literature no 
other poet ever did this so constantly 
and exclusively as Burns. His songs are 
true images of the peasant life of his 
time ; but as the general characteristics 
of human nature are the same with all 
civilized peoples, the human element in 
them is of universal application, and 
wherever they are read the pride of birth 
and wealth melts away in a feeling of 
common humanity, and heart is brought 
closer to heart. His life was lowly, and 
his relations with his fellow-men were 
intimate. In the poor, meager drama of 
their lives he saw comedy and tragedy, 
he laughed with them, and he wept with 
them. Through all his verses he wove 
the tendrils of his human heart, like a 
thread of gold, and this alone is enough 
to give. them permanency. 


On the other hand, how many poets | 


that are now forgotten have lived, spun 
their ephemeral webs along life’s path, 
and died, since the death of Burns? 
They would make a long list, but two 
notable instances in this country may be 
named,— Willis and Poe. N. P. Willis 
was born in 1806, ten years after the 
death of Burns, but who ever reads or 
hears of him at thistime? He was the 
poet of a day. He lived, worked in a 
way, and died, but made no impress on 
his age, nor left anything for the future. 
Born to a higher station than Burns, he 
had all the advantages that a classical 
education, travel, and distinguished 
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friends, could give, but he lacked sincer- 
ity and purpose. He was only a phrase- 
maker, a retailer of bright don-mots, and 
the writer of frivolous verses. With the 
graver and more genuine principles of 
life he had but little sympathy. He did 
not deal with the verities of his age, nor 
even give his languid lays a shade of 
local color. They were not permanent, 
because not genuine, not universal. 
They were the conceits and vagrant fan- 
cies of a dilettante in literature, whose 
lyre was not tuned to the melody of the 
human heart, and found no echo there. 

Edgar Allan Poe was born a few years 
later than Willis, and passed from the 
stage of life eighteen years sooner, so 
that his life period was almost twenty- 
one years less. But he rose higher, and 
accomplished much more as an author. 
To begin with, he was born with im- 
measurably more genius and a better 
physique than Willis. Then he had 


equal advantage in being brought up in 


a wealthy family, and surrounded by an 
atmosphere of refinement ; and though 
his education was not systematic and 
thorough, yet he possessed a mind of 
such strength, breadth of grasp, and 
subtilty, that it appropriated learning 
almost without effort; and his scholar- 
ship, if not exact, was broad and ade- 
quate for the requirements of his erratic 
genius. But Poe was a meteor, not a 
star in the literary sky. He has been 
greatly admired by professional critics, 
as a literary artist of the highest order. 
And he had a kind of fictitious popular- 
ity fora few years, because elocutionists 
and ambitious school-boys delighted to 
recite “The Raven” and jingle “The 
Bells,” but he was never popular with 
the masses. And it isa sad commentary 
on his fame that newspapers of the first 
class, and magazines such as the Cosmo- 
politan,' print his middle name “ Allen,” 
although he has been dead but forty-four 
years. The mind is startled by the origi- 
nality and brilliancy of his poetry, but 
10ct., 1893, p. 763. 
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it never touches the heart, and the som- 
ber tinge of his morbid nature through 
it all repels the fancy its artistic con- 
struction might attract. Poe was a pes- 
simist and an infidel. Life to him was 
full of delusions and blasted hopes. 
Through the clouds that gathered fold 
on fold about him he saw no light be- 
yond. He felt the flap of evil wings near 
him, and wished for surcease of sorrows, 
but was cheered by no whispered prom- 
ise. There was no balm in Gilead, he 
only hoped for nepenthe. The efferent 
effect.of this may perhaps show itself in 
the tone of his work, but we must look 
for some other cause for its lack of en- 
during qualities. I know Milton said :— 

“He who would not be frustrate of 
his hope to write well hereafter in laud- 
able things ought himself to be a true 
poem—that is, a composition of the best 
and honorablest things.” And in a cer- 
tain sense the truth of this may be con- 
ceded, but when it comes to the question 
of permanency in poetry, or works of 
the imagination in prose, that does not 
necessarily depend upon the moral char- 
acter of the author. The moral function 
of representative art lies in the repro- 
duction of the ethical truths embodied 
in the facts of nature and life. If a 
writer makes a conscious effort to teach, 
he will most likely unconsciously distort 
and suppress facts in the interest of 
morality, and his work will fail in truth- 
fulness, beauty, and stability. But he 
cannot write a faithful transcript of 
what actually existed without giving a 
moral lesson, which may be seen and 
read by all that have spiritual insight 
through all time. Shakspere’s works 
seem absolutely free from didactic pur- 
pose, but the sublime march of the 
moral laws in the affairs of life has no- 
where found more faithful or powerfut 
representation. As the eminent essayist 
and critic, John Burroughs, very tersely 
says: “ Didacticism is death to poetry.” 
And the same is true in regard to all 
representative art. 
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Poe did not live up to his opportuni- 
ties, and his habits were bad. But he 
did not so openly scoff at the sanctities 
of life, and violate the proprieties of so- 
ciety, as did Goethe. For if evera man 
stood outside the moral law in his own 
life, Goethe did. He is the representa- 
tive and very embodiment of intelligent 
selfishness. The theory and practice 
of his life were base, but when he de- 
scribed the affairs of life dramatically 
the truth came out, because he was a 
great artist. He reached his highest 
point as am artist and a writer in Faust. 
That is the most graphic, the most 
powerful, picture of an intellectual man 
seeking self-gratification only ever writ- 
ten. But the infernal terrors, the dark- 
ness, and moral death, in which he in- 
volves himself are more fearful than any- 
thing painted by Milton or Dante. And 
thus unconsciously Faust, the impious 
questioner of God, who scoffed at virtue, 
and cursed man’s whole existence as a 
mockery, is made the teacher of a great 
and lasting moral lesson. Poe’s genius 
dealt with the weird, the unreal, and the 
superficial. Most of his verses are rich 
in the element of harmony or cadence, 
and two of them, Annabel Lee and The 
Bells, are sweetly musical. But in them 
he failed to draw “images of life ex- 
pressed in their eternal truth.” The 
throb of a human heart is not there. 
The human element is not woven into 
them, and this is why they do not reach 
the universal heart. 

But important as are the elements of 
truth and humanity in poetry, there is 
another element which must not be dis- 
regarded in an attempt to produce it in 
its highest excellence, and this is form, 
or what Carlyle calls harmony or cad- 
ence. This in poetry is something more 
than ornament in architecture. It en- 
ters into its very creation, and not only 
ornaments its intellectual inventions, 
but is a part of them. Written language 
is the vehicle of thought, as found in 
literature, and it should be pleasing to 
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the eye, and ear, while the thought 
gives pleasure to the mind. There is 
a theory advanced that greatness of 
thought creates its own form, and there- 
fore genius will impress itself upon the 
world without observing the technical 
rules of construction and versification 
in writing. It is true there must be 
harmony between the thought and the 
form of expression, but in order to please 
there must also be an observance of the 
well established rules of poetic art. No 
author who disregarded them has ever 
succeeded to the full measure of his 
genius. Cowper was not a great poet, 
but he lost much in public favor because 
he paid more attention to his thoughts 
than his verse. It lacks beauty of finish 
and fails to please the fancy. But a 
striking example of a grand conception, 
which did not reach success because of 
the crude and inartistic style of its 
author, is found in Pollok’s ‘‘Course of 
Time.” The scheme of this poem is 
unsurpassed. It is above “Paradise 
Lost” in this respect. Pollok failed, 
for the reason that his skill as a poet 
was not equal to the imaginative con- 
ception of his mind. It is sad to think 
of him upon his death bed, feverishly 
writing with all his waning strength to 
complete the work he fondly hoped 
would give him lasting fame, before the 
few sands of his life were exhausted. 
No man ever lived whose life was a 
more beautiful poem than that of Robert 
Pollok. But he had neither time nor 
artistic skill to give finish and poetic 
embodiment to his grand theme and 
wonderful images. 

Browning is another poet who has not 
succeeded to the full measure of his ge- 
nius. But his failure to secure popularity 
is not from lack of years, or inexperience 
asa writer. It is from a deliberate dis- 
regard of the essential rules of poetic 
art. Browning practiced the theory that 
thought, without regard to expression 
or harmony, is sufficient in poetry, and 
the result is that oblivion is written on 
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the very title page of his works. He is 
a man of great genius, and his opportun- 
ities were of the best, but he sees fit, in 
most cases, to create a special form as 
the vehicle of literary expression. And 
it is only when he approaches, to some 
extent, the normal form, that his writ- 
ings are read and admired. Few persons 
care to labor through a poem so involved 
in style and expression that it is neces- 
sary to read and re-read many passages 
in order to catch the author’s meaning. 

Browning’s style seems to have been 
the result of eccentricity rather than 
anything else, and there are but few in- 
stances in modern literature where so 
magnificent an opportunity to achieve 
enduring fame has been lost. 

The importance of form and cadence 
in poetry is finely illustrated affirma- 
tively by reference to Tennyson. His 
charm is often in the finish and music of 
his verse, as well as in the beauty of his 
thought. Tennyson was a professional 
poet, and loved his profession. His de- 
votion to the poetic art was the most 
constant and exclusive to be found in 
the long list of poets. His art was the 
object of his life-long worship, and he 
never suffered his genius to stray from 
his chosen field of work. His vigilance 
of form and careful attention to poetic 
methods were never for a moment re- 
laxed, and to this fact the versatility, 
equality, and popularity, of his poetry 
may be attributed. 

Polished and intellectual readers ad- 
mire the perfection in poetry that they 
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demand in music, and their ears are 
never pained by harsh verse or imper- 
fect rhymes in Tennyson. Even when 
his thought is commonplace, its exquis- 
ite setting and finish of expression give 
unusual delight, and cause it to linger 
inthememory. And his finished poems 
glitter with,— 
Jewels five words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of Time 
Sparkle forever. 

He saw nature and had a deep insight 
into the human heart; he had the ad- 
vantages of education and position in 
society; and above all, he had genius of 
a high order; but he owes quite a meas- 
ure of his success and popularity to 
studious observance of form and finish 
in his writings. His poemsare read and 
admired by every civilized nation of the 
earth. The breadth of his sympathy, 
the variety of his acquisitions, the viv- 
idness of his imagery, the purity of his 
thoughts, his mastery of poetic art, and 
the music of his verse, render him uni- 
versally intelligible and universally be- 
loved. And it is safe to say, if the well 
established laws of permanency do not 
fail in his case, his work will live through 
future ages. 

It seems unnecessary to multiply ex- 
amples, as no single one can be found 
to disprove the proposition that perma- 
nency and excellence in poetry are at- 
tained through the true delineation of 
life by means of the artistic use of words, 
and the observance of the established 
and well known rules of poetic art. 

Warren Truttt. 
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HAWAII. 


“Let the waters divide,” said the Lord in His power, 
“And the firmament be” 
Then rose a white mist like the lily in flower, 
Where Hawaii, set free, 
(With His fire in her heart,) stood before Him that hour 
And gathered her islands up out of the sea: 
“As the rose they shall blossom,” said He. 


Be at peace, ye proud billows that haste to devour; 
His Beloved is she! 

The rulers that trample the lilies in flower 
And their war-plagues decree, 

If they touch but Hawaii’s gold borders shall cower ; 

For out of the whirlwind His answer shall be, 
When He spreadeth His light on the sea. 


O Hawaii, the sunrise is on thee this hour! 

Be it spoken of thee: 
“She hallows her beautiful mountains that tower 

Where the swift shadows flee; 
She is white in His sight as a lily in flower; 
As gardens of spices her islands shall be, 

Most sweet in the midst of the sea.” 

Amanda T. Jones. 
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m@, UEY AH DUCK was 
aChinaman. The ev- 
idence on this point 
was conclusive. He 
) wore a queue, and 
= his name was Suey 
Ah Duck. His 
scalp, when shaven, 
showed the ugly 

<= scars common with 
Cantonese coolies. Suey’s scalp was 
shaven in compliance with the imperial 
edict, which edict was issued previous 
to Suey’s birth; in fact, he had never 
heard of it. He shaved his scalp be- 
cause other Chinese did. Besides, the 
operation was in large degree essential 
to the proper construction of a queue. 

Suey was born and raised on a sam- 
pan, as were also his parents and broth- 
ers. He had no sisters. One or two 
very young ones had been aboard the 
sampan, but not long; they had fallen 
overboard—accidentally, perhaps,—and 
been drowned. However, we need not 
inquire too closely into the matter, as 
Suey’s parents were poor people, and 
did the best they could by their son. 
They were religious, too, in a passive 
sort of way. A rice bowl, half filled 
with nut oil, over which a wick sus- 
pended by a bit of wire burned dimly 
yet constantly, was placed before a tiny 
wooden shrine,—once bright with taw- 
dry gilding, tinsel, and scraps of peacock 
feathers, but now smoke-begrimed and 
cockroach-infested. The occupant of 
this shrine was a paper joss, fierce and 
fly-specked. On special occasions the 
nut oil lamp was supplemented by 
smoldering punks, and additional votive 
offerings of cups of tea and rice. The 
joss, therefore, having no special in- 
ducement to create a disturbance, main- 
tained a dignified reserve. 
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A STUDY IN OCHRE. 


The sampan was a small craft,— 
smoky, greasy, flea-ridden, and odorous 
of bilgewater and decaying fish. But it 
was home, and Suey Ah Duck was con- 
tent. Like other sampan boys, he was 
barefoot, clad in cotton shirt and 
drawers ; his head protected from the 
sun’s rays by a hat of coarse bamboo. 
His clothes were pocketless. When, 
occasionally, he was sent ashore for 
some little necessity,— opium, for in- 
stance,— he carried the coin in his ear, 
as instructed, and returned with half a 
i cht shell containing a dab of the sticky 
drug; the whole wrapped in a square 
scrap of paper, the ends of which were 
brought together and twisted to a tail 
like a toy torpedo. This tail also served 
as a handle. 

Suey Ah Duck might thus have lived 
content, had not a former friend of the 
family, a Californian Chinaman, spend- 
ing the New Year in his native province, 
been for an evening a guest on the craft. 

He proved a disturbing element, for 
he advised that Suey be sent to Califor- 
nia, and demonstrated clearly how he 
could be landed at San Francisco upon 
a second-hand red certificate, easily pro- 
curable for a cash consideration in Hong 
Kong. This gentleman stated that Cal- 
ifornians paid fabulous prices for certain 
labor,— washing clothes, for instance. 
Some more adventurous spirits, he said, 
had even penetrated into the mountain- 
ous interior, and washed out of the earth 
real gold, from ground abandoned by 
white miners. 

Here, indeed, was a career for the son. 
The second-hand certificate scheme was 
both a revelation and a godsend. So 
after much discussion and preparation, 
—the joss having been duly propitiated, 
— Suey started for Hong Kong, in or- 
der to attend, for a few days, a school 
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conducted by a Chinese, a former res- 
ident of California. 

This gentleman, besides coaching can- 
didates and otherwise preparing them 
for the San Francisco examination, car- 
ried in stock an assortment of second- 
hand certificates that had originally 
been issued to Chinese upon departure 
from the United States. As many of 
the holders had no intention of return- 
ing, or died before they could, their cer- 
tificates acquired a value and became a 
commodity, which fluctuated in value 
like stocks, quotations being of course 
governed by laws of supply and demand. 

Quong Fat, the family friend, saw that 
Suey obtained a fairly fitting certificate, 
— one originally issued to a certain Sam 
Sing, who was described as but two 
years older than Suey, had almost sim- 
ilar scars on scalp, and a small mole on 
neck. This latter mark was soon pro- 
duced upon Suey by the application of 
caustic. Suey was also given a small 
piece, with instructions to apply occa- 
sionally during the voyage. 

So Suey Ah Duck became Sam Sing ; 
and thus ticketed he one day, in com- 
pany with Quong Fat, carried pole and 
baskets up the Gaelic’s gangplank, ar- 
rayed in his first complete suit of blue 
cloth, jauntily topped off by a black 
cap, surmounted by a red bead orna- 
ment similar to the one worn by the 
merchant at whose store he used to buy 
opium. The precious and all-important 
certificate was, by Quong Fat’s advice 
secreted between the top of his black- 
glazed trunk and its canvas cover. 

Suey Ah Duck was at sea! The 
steerage, crowded to suffocation with 
Chinese in all stages of sea-sickness, 
stretched on canvas bunks three high, 
and supported between the standees, 
seemed to him luxurious after the 
cramped quarters of the sampan,— and 
then, it was so warm and comfortable! 
Its crowded condition was perhaps re- 
sponsible for this; but Suey Ah Duck 
was, as I have said, a Chinaman, and 
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troubled but little by Western scruples 
regarding ventilation. When it was 
pleasant on deck he would lean over 
the rail, and marvel at the speed and 
power of the steamer plunging forward, 
its ponderous screw churning the blue 
water till it resembled frothy yeast, and 
each throb of its mighty iron heart 
bringing him nearer to that wonderful 
California, peopled by curious Foreign 
Devils. While he wondered at the ves- 
sel itself, he mentally gave to the white 
race no credit for its invention and de- 
velopment. That the existence of this 
modern ocean steamship was in itself 
evidence of their superior mechanical 
skill, tireless energy, and more progres- 
sive ideas, was not a matter of interest 
to him. 

China also had fine vessels; he had 
seen them; and the Emperor or Li Hung 
Chang, the viceroy, could build more, or 
have them built, which amounted to the 
same thing. 

The Chinese government would have 
ordered such steamers built centuries 
ago, had such course been deemed advis- 
able. At least, that was Suey’s view. 

Suey felt that he was no longera boy, 
but a man,—a Chinaman. His fellow- 
passengers, between chow times, played 
fan tan, smoked opium or tobacco in lit- 
tle brass-bowled pipes with long bamboo 
stems, and talked of money to be made 
in wash-houses, cigar and shoe-making, 
or in raising garden truck on reclaimed 
tule land. 

Suey listened, his ambition constantly 
receiving fresh impetus, his ideas ex- 
panding! At night, he lay awake for 
hours, listening to the tramping of heavy 
boots on the teak deck overhead, the 
sonorous breathing of opium-saturated 
passengers around him, and the cease- 
less stroke of the steamer’s engines. It 
was all so curious and strange. 

Sometimes, thinking of his parents, 
he would feel a momentary pang of 
homesickness ; but he at once banished 
such thoughts as unworthy, and instead 
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meditated upon the time when, his for- 
tune made, he would return, allow his 
finger-nails to grow, have as much soy 
and roast pork as he wished, and be re- 
spected. 

After a few days the steamer reached 
Yokohama, where many packages of 
silk, tea, and other goods, as well asa 
number of Japanese passengers, some 
of them girls, young and comely, were 
taken aboard. 

Suey looked at them, but said noth- 
ing. He disliked Japs. He could not 
have told you why. Perhaps because 
they were not Chinamen ; because the 
Japs disliked him; or for the same rea- 
son dogs dislike cats. 

The Gaelic finally steamed into the 
harbor of San Francisco, and was at once 
boarded by a number of men in blue 
clothes and brass buttons. Some of 
these men remained on deck, while oth- 
ers went immediately below, and walked 
about, poking thin, sharp-pointed steel 
rods into various things. This seemed 
very curious to Suey. He could not 
understand it at all, so he just watched 
them and said nothing. He expected 
to see on shore still more curious things. 

After the steamer reached the dock, 
and the cabin passengers went ashore, 
he noticed these same men searching 
the trunks of passengers, while those 
who had remained on deck now took up 
various positions around the steamer, 
and stood, one at each plank, one each at 
bow and stern, one on deck, and one in 
a small boat alongside. He now under- 
stood: these were the men of whom he 
had heard the passengers speak,— the 
officers who prevented Chinese without 
red papers from going ashore. 

Discharge of cargo was at once begun, 
the great dock was soon piled with chests 
of tea, bales of silk, mats of rice, and 
rolls of matting. Truckmen of Hercu- 
lean stature, cracking long whips, and 
seated on great platform trucks loaded 
with chests of tea, urged ponderous 
Clydesdales and Percherons in danger- 
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ous proximity to delicate ivory carvings, 
rolls of pongee, sandalwood boxes, and 
vases of Cloisonne and Satsuma ware, 
which inspectors were taking from 
trunks of passengers and spreading on 
the dock. All was life and activity. 

After the cabin passengers were 
ashore, and search of their baggage com- 
pleted, landing of Chinese was at once 
begun. On deck, close to the gang-plank, 
several men, seated and standing by a 
table, conducted the examination of Chi- 
nese, quickly measuring them, compar- 
ing actual physical marks with those 
mentioned in certificate, occasionally 
asking a question, and if satisfied, can- 
celing certificate, and allowing holder to 
goashore. His baggage was tossed after 
him, into a corral, where it was quickly 
searched by officers and removed. 

Among the first passengers to be 
landed was Quong Fat. Quong had 
lately paid but little attention to Suey. 
He seemed to be engrossed in other 
matters, and Suey also had his own af- 
fairs to consider. However, it was 
agreed. that whoever was first landed 
should remain on the dock and wait for 
the other, so both might go to China- 
town together. Finally Suey, crowding 
forward, reached the officers ; presented 
his certificate ; removed his shoes and 
cap, and stepped under the measuring 
apparatus. 

The official in charge, a large man 
with a blonde mustache and wearing a 
large black slouch hat, asked Suey his 
name. The question was repeated in 
the Chinese language by a musical- 
voiced young man, clean shaven and 
pleasant looking, who wore upon his 
little finger a large diamond ring. The 
ring appeared to possess a fascination 
for Suey ; he gazed at it, fidgeted uneas- 
ily, and made no reply. The young 
man repeated the question in a pleasant, 
almost persuasive tone. 

Suey muttered some unintelligible re- 
ply. 

The young man, at the request of his 
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superior, directed Suey to give his full 
name. 

Suey Ah Duck stood mute. 

The men around the table smiled and 
exchanged significant glances, and the 
large man motioned Suey back, dropped 
his certificate into a black tin box, and 
another trembling candidate took his 
place. Suey had been denied a landing. 
Simple though it was, in the august 
presence of the officials he had forgotten 
his new name. 

The greater part of two days was con- 
sumed in examining, landing, and re-ex- 
amining Chinese. Suey, at re-examina- 
tion, gave his new name directly, but the 
astute official with the blonde mustache, 
remembering his conduct at the first ex- 
amination, soon discovered the perfid- 
ious nature of the mole on his neck; and 
close questioning eliciting several unsat- 
isfactory replies in regard to streets and 
localities in Chinatown, he was again, 
and finally, refused a landing. 

About fifty other Chinese were in the 
same predicament, but the number was 
daily decreased by friends of those un- 
landed securing the services of legal 
gentlemen, who, obtaining writs of ha- 
beas corpus, had their clients produced 
in court, where, after a short hearing, 
their cases were continued, and the Chi- 
nese permitted to go their respective 
ways, after bail— usually of a “straw” 
nature — had been accepted to insure 
their appearance in court when case 
came up for trial. The legal gentlemen 
did this, of course, for consideration 
only, and as Suey’s purse contained but 
a few Mexican and other silver coins, 
which, from long circulation in the 
Orient, were in a more or less “chopped” 
condition, the lawyers’ solicitors who 
came aboard daily paid no attention to 
his importunities. 

One hope still remained,—that Quong 
Fat would yet come to his relief. Fat’s 
conduct was certainly inexplicable. Per- 
haps he was ill, or had met with an ac- 
cident. He must not judge him too 
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harshly ; so he waited from day to day, 
continually coming on deck, and gazing 
over the rail at the faces coming and 
going on the crowded wharf. 

He wished now to see but one—the 
face of Quong Fat. 

Discharge of cargo was completed, 
and the Gaelic was reloading for the 
Orient. Suey fully realized his posi- 
tion, that in a few days he must return 
to China. He must meet the reproaches 
and grief of his parents, who had ex- 
pended their last cash in procuring for 
him certificate, ticket, and outfit. He 
would be an object of contempt to 
former acquaintances, who envied his 
good fortune at departure. He must 
again take up his former aimless and 
degraded life, at the point where he had 
dropped it,—must face a future without 
prospect except poverty, semi-starva- 
tion, ceaseless and unrequited toil. 
Thinly clad, he would be exposed to 
biting wind and chilling rain, and after 
toiling with calloused hands from morn- 
ing till night under a semi-tropical sun, 
fierce and pitiless, in order to earn a 
few wretched cash, he must at night, 
his joints sore and stiffened, his clothing 
saturated with perspiration, rest upon a 
wretched mat, only to endure the at- 
tacks of myriads of mosquitoes, winged 
demons, stilletto-armed and forever in- 
satiate, until breaking dawn should de- 
mand a repetition of the previous day’s 
program. In short, he must face pov- 
erty,—actual poverty,— the poverty of 
a Cantonese coolie. 

He had never fully realized all this 
until now. A few weeks of contact 
with Californian Chinese had trans- 
formed his ideas, and made him the prey 
of ambition; and as he lay awake 
through the long hours of the night in 
the now vacant steerage, untenanted 
save by himself and one or two compan- 
ions in misfortune, there came and 
marshaled themselves before him the 
gaunt specters of the future, no longer 
vaguely pictured, but almost tangible, 
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as sharply defined as the shadow cast 
by one standing in the blinding glare of 
an arc light. 

He now realized why his father, 
steeped in poverty, sent him to buy a 
few drops of opium in a & chi shell. 
Mentally, he recalled a picture of his 
father, as he had often seen him, sinewy, 
yet spare almost to emaciation, his 
bronzed countenance rendered inexpres- 
sive through heredity, hopelessness, 
semi-starvation. 

This figure, semi-nude and dimly vis- 

ible through smoke, reclined upon a 
strip of coarse matting, beside a cheap 
lacquered tray containing a “layout,” 
and upon which burned a small nut oil 
lamp, inclosed by a conical glass guard 
open at the top, cracked and grimy from 
long use. The reclining figure dipped 
the point of a long steel needle into the 
drug,and quickly withdrawingit brought 
the adhering drop over the flame of the 
lamp: the needle meanwhile was rapid- 
ly twisted between the thumb and fore- 
finger of right hand. 
As the opium, liquefied by heat, seemed 
about to drop, the needle was twirled 
with increasing rapidity, and the opium 
gradually assumed a globular form, ex- 
panding and contracting with the alter- 
nate formation and escape of gaseous 
matter; sputtered, and emitted a not 
unpleasant odor; finally stiffened and 
adhered to the needle, just above its 
point,— cooked. 

The calloused hands suddenly with- 
drew the opium and the needle from the 
lamp, and the projecting point of needle 
being inserted into a tiny hole in center 
of the pipe disc, the cooked opium was 
crowded against and adhered to the 
pipe ; the sudden withdrawal of needle 
leaving through the opium a tiny aper- 
ture corresponding to that in the pipe. 

He then laid the pipe gently on the 
matting and gazed fixedly at it for a few 
moments, his countenance expressive of 
neither emotion nor anticipation, stoi- 
cism only. 
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Inserting the end of the huge dis- 
colored bamboo pipestem into his dis- 
tended mouth, and exposing the opium 
and disc of the pipe to the flame, he in- 
haled and forced upon his lungs the 
smoke of the burning drug. He paused 
for an instant to regain breath, but with- 
out removing the pipe ; then a few more 
tremendous inspirations sufficed to con- 
sume the drug and distend to the utmost 
his nude chest. 

With eyes dilated and bulging from 
their sockets he sank back exhausted, 
slowly expelling through mouth and 
nostrils the dense white vapor. The 
operations of cooking and smoking were 
thus repeated at intervals of a few 
minutes, each “ pipe” causing increased 
drowsiness, until finally ensued, not 
sleep, but the lethargy of opium,—the 
unextinguished lamp casting but faint 
light upon a face now weird, motionless, 
ghastly. Such were Suey’s home mem- 
ories. 

Again it was night. Suey could not 
sleep. He left his bunk, walked to a 
porthole, and peered out towards the 
dock. 

An inspector paced mechanically 
backwards and forwards along the edge, 
close to the stringers, whistling “An. 
nie Rooney.” He paused a moment, 
shifted his revolver from hip to the out- 
side pocket of his overcoat, then lit a 
cigar. Observing the face at the port- 
hole, he threw the cigar violently at 
it ; then chuckling softly to himself, lit 
another. Suey dodged the cigar, and 
crossed to the other side of the steerage. 
The inspector was evidently both un- 
sympathetic and extravagant. In cross- 
ing the steerage Suey followed the line 
of least resistance,— there was no one 
on that side of the vessel in position to 
throw cigars at him. One inspector, in 
a huge overcoat, his lower limbs and 
feet incased in blankets, was seated in 
a Whitehall boat, whose painter was 
secured to a float and anchor. On the 
seat beside the inspector lay’a loaded 
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revolver. His duty was to prevent Suey 
Ah Duck from escaping by swimming. 

A shaft of bright moonlight, passing 
through a porthole, illuminated a pile of 
Chinese coffins, always in readiness, se- 
curely lashed to an iron stanchion, and 
constructed in conformity to Chinese 
ideas, of ponderous plank, the joints 
calked with pitch, and the whole of equal 
diameter throughout. 

Suey gazed intently at these familiar 
objects, and his thoughts, already mel- 
ancholy, became morbid. Escape from 
the steamer was impossible, and the 
suspense was becoming intolerable. 
Anything seemed preferable to return- 
ing to his former life. Death was, after 
all, not such a terrible affair. He had 
seen men die. A year previous he had, 
on the beach at Kowloon City, wit- 
nessed the decapitation of ten Chinese 
pirates. He remembered the indiffer- 


ence with which they had knelt in a 
row; hands behind back and _ heads 
bowed ; chaffing each other pleasantly 


until the instant the keen sword swung 
through the air put an end to further 
pleasantries. Then, besides, the pirates 
were not placed in comfortable coffins 
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like these, but were left as they fell to 
the ravages of the elements, and birds 
and beasts of prey. 

Suey walked toa pile of the ladder- 
like standees, selected one, and resting 
one end on deck, placed the other 
against an iron stanchion. He then 
removed his brown crepe sash, climbed 
on the standee, and passed one end over 
one of the strips used to secure life pre- 
servers in position beneath the deck. 

Forming a simple loop by knotting 
the ends of the sash together, he placed 
his neck in the loop thus formed, stepped 
from the standee, and remained quiet, 
—so quiet that his loose Chinese shoes 
remained undisturbed on his feet. 

One of his fellow-passengers, who 
chanced to be awake, was a witness to 
these proceedings. He did not consider 
it his duty to interfere,—in fact, as this 
affair concerned only Suey and certain 
josses of more or less malignant dispo 
sitions, to do so would probably bring 
additional bad luck to himself. Besides, 
he also was a Chinaman. 

Suey Ah Duck was landed in the 
morning,— by a deputy coroner of San 
Francisco. 

Edwin V. Atkinson. 
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THE prau Besar moved slowly, almost 
noiselessly, up the stream. 

The sharp, greaseless squeak and ever 
continuing groan of the rattan oar-locks 
might have been mistaken by the unin- 
itiated as an evidence of animal life in 
the impenetrable green arch above. 

The six Malays hardly bent their backs 
as they cut the water almost vertically 
with their spear-shaped oar-blades, only 
pausing in their task from time to time 
to dash a handful of tepid water on 
the locks, whenever the gradually in- 
creasing volume of ear-piercing sounds 
threatened to awake their sleeping pas- 
sengers. 

From under a small half-deck, shaded 
by a palm leaf cadjang, arranged like the 
detached roof of a barn, with openings 
fore and aft, projected two pairs of shoot- 
ing boots. The old Punghulo, or chief, 
in the stern, directed the boat in silence, 
casting at intervals swift, searching 
glances into the dense jungle on either 
side. The heavy splash of a crocodile 
among the sinuous roots that bound the 
stream like a fretwork of lace caused 
him to drop his head, and grasp the han- 
dle of his kris with a seemingly more 
than necessary apprehension. 

A hearty laugh came from under the 
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cadjang: ‘““O,1 say, Wahpering, brace 
up. If you dodge every time a gecko 
clucks, you will dislocate your dorsal 
vertebrz before night.” 

The steersman only shook his head: 

“Baniak jahat, Tuan!” (Very bad, 
my lord!) 

The river wound and twisted along 
mile after mile, and finally lost itselfina 
maze of rich, moist tropical foliage, only 
to emerge a little later into a series of 
open lagoons where the great bordering 
trees, columnar and beautiful, were mir- 
rored in amber black waters. A white 
eagle glided silently athwart the stream 
and disappeared in a thin streak of azure, 
high above. A kingfisher, like a brilliant 
flash of blue, darted out of a gnarled old 
trunk, from whose decrepit limbs hung 
orchids of dazzling colors, in pursuit of 
its gorgeously-scaled prey. Ever and 
anon the noisy call of the cicada rivaled 
thepersistent squeak of the oarlocks, and 
cut short the shrill, defiant crow of the 
jungle-cock. The green and gold fronds 
of a half dozen cocoa-nut trees raised 
their graceful plumes above a bit of 
sandy shore. 

The steersman changed his paddle 
from one hand to the other, and with a 
few deft strokes sent the sharp-pointed 
prau far up on the little beach. 

One pair of boots disappeared from 
under the roof, the other pair moved rest- 
lessly. In a moment the owner of the 
first pair appeared on his hands and 
knees, and gazed curiously about ; the 
owner of the second pair yawned, and 
inquired sleepily : 
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“ What’s up, Beach? 
Kayah?” 

“ The Lord only knows. More likely 
machan-an. Wait until I ask. I say, 
Wahpering, what ’s up?” 

“ Machan-an (eating), Tuan !”’ 

“ They call it dinner, one of their ex- 
cuses for a sleep,—the lazy brutes! Well, 
here goes.” And with several prepar- 
atory groans, a short, thick-set man 
emerged, of perhaps forty-five or fifty, 
whose full ruddy face exhibited a wrink- 
led map of good nature. His hair, which 
had retreated from the top of his head, 
resembling in style the tonsure of a 
monk, was of a dull reddish color. His 
general appearance was in direct con- 
trast to that of his companion, who was 
tall, straight, and broad-shouldered, pos- 
sibly twenty-eight years of age, but with 
a youthful, almost pink, complexion that 
made his generous blonde mustache 
seem out of place. The younger man’s 
eyes were large and blue, and joined the 
rest of his handsome face in a merry 


Is it Mr. Orang 


laugh, as his short-winded companion 
came crawling from his improvised 


cabin. 
“T say, Doctor, it’s too bad I didn’t 


bring a camera. How your learned 
friends of the Smithsonian would prize 
a photograph of you in such a position. 
They would never believe it. I can see 
them now holding a council, trying to 
decide to what order of mammals it be- 
longed.” 

The Doctor gained his feet with the 
help of a boatman, very red in the face, 
and very much excited over the disap- 
pearance of his monocle, which the smil- 
ing native caught as it cut a complete 
circle about his body, and placed it in 
his hand. 

“Hugh! hugh! Ah, thanks, Beach. 
Beastly place! You have n’ta looking 
glass with you?— but of course you 
haven’t. More to eat, hey! Well, give 
me your hand and get the guns ; we may 
wing a bird or two while they are boil- 
ing their confounded rice.” 
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Wahpering saw the guns, and came 
forward with alook of genuine alarm on 
his shriveled-up little face. “Tuan Doc- 
tor. Noshoot. Orang Kayah hear!” 

“O to the pit with your Orang Kayah. 
I have heard of nothing else for a month. 
I am sent out here by the Smithsonian 
Institution to make a collection of the 
flora and fauna of this peninsula ; also, 
to study its anthropology, ethnology 
lithology, and metallurgy, to obtain 
archaic time-pieces, measuring instru- 
ments, games of chance, and musical in- 
struments. Do you understand, sir?” 

Wahpering bowed sadly. He had be- 
come used to the long speeches of the 
Orang American. 

“Glad you do. Well, I intend to do 
it in spite of all the Orang Kayahs or 
orang-outangs between here and Siam.” 

Wahpering turned aside, and com- 
menced preparing the midday meal; 
while his men brought their mats from 
the boat and spread them out on a wiry 
bed of lallang grass within the shadow of 
the palms. Before lying down each took 
from a pouch, which he carried in the 
ample folds%of his sarong, a green lemon 
leaf smeared with lime, placed in it some 
broken bits of areca nut, and tucked the 
entire mixture away in the liberal recess 
of his syrah-stained mouth. In a few 
moments a bright red froth oozed from 
between his lips. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” commented 
Beach, as he pushed five cartridges, one 
after another, into the magazine of his 
express rifle. “That settles it. I am 
going to take a brace of those fellows 
back to the Fair with me. They will 
draw a crowd if they do nothing more 
than chew betel-nut. Now look at them 
go to sleep, regardless of our time and 
money. -——the whole beggarly lot!” 

“ A hundred years ago they were the 
pirates of the world. The bloodiest set 
of rascals on the face of the earth.” 

“Yes, I know, Doctor, but the only 
thing bloody about them now is their 
mouths, which resemble, as Bill Nye 
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graphically puts it, stabs in the dark. 
Come on for a tramp.” 

The Doctor dropped a dozen biscuits 
into his pocket, fixed his glass firmly in 
his eye, and followed, gun in hand, re- 


gardless of the warning looks of the old 
headman. 


II. 


PROFESSOR JONAS PouLTNEY, Ph. D., 
F. R.S., of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and Mr. John Quincy Adams Beach, Spe- 
cialCommissioner of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, had arrived in Singa- 
pore by the French Mail Steamer Oxus, 
on important missions for their respec- 
tive institutions, just at the outbreak of 
a native war in the states north of that 
city. 

In spite of the protests of their con- 
sul and the advice of the colonial gov- 
ernment, they determined to pierce the 
very heart of the rebellious region, and 
to depend on the harmless nature of 
their mission and on their own wits and 
experience for protection. For, as the 
learned Doctor was fond of repeating, 
he had been “sent out by the great 
Smithsonian Institution to make a col- 
lection of the fauna and flora of the pe- 
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ninsula, to study its anthropology, eth- 
nology, lithology, and metallurgy; to 
procure archaic time-pieces, games of 
chance, and coins,” and he intended to 
do it in the face of any two-by-four war. 

“You don’t know Professor Langley ? 
Well, I told him I would, and I will.” 
And the good-humored face would strug- 
gle to put on a fierce look, which was in- 
variably ruined by the dropping of his 
eye-glass and his younger companion’s 
hearty laugh. 

“ All right, Doctor,” laughed the con- 
sul. “I’ll give you letters to the resi- 
dents of Pahang and Selangor, and visé 
your passports, and then look out for the 
mighty Orang Kayah.” 

The Doctor snorted. 

“Do you think, sir, that I who have 
served two campaigns under Grant, who 
have been among the Sioux at their 
worst, and braved Apaches in their 
strongholds, who have seen the head of 
the Nile and the open Polar Sea, am to 
be frightened off by a pack of rascally 
Malays, who haven’t the nerve, sir, — 
nerve, I say,—tofight a handful of Sikhs, 
and who will go to war over a chief 
who has so demeaned himself as to ac- 
cept servants’ wages from the hands of 
a colonial governor. Afraid of Malays! 
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Why, sir, half as many Sioux would 
have had the scalps of every man, wo- 
ran, and child, and pariah dog ; would 
have burned every house and town in 
Pahang, and would have had time left to 
have a good fight among themselves. 
Twice as many under Sitting Bull would 
have been in Singapore, and frightened 
its ‘anything for peace’ governor to 
death. Don’t talk to me of fear.” And 
the Doctor’s face became as scarlet, his 
eyes snapped, and he brought down his 
fist on a pile of consular invoices with 
energy that could not be doubted. 

They were a week getting ready to 
start for the interior. The Doctor inter- 
viewed the curator of Raffle’s Museum 
and the director of the Botanic Gardens, 
and made copious notes for future diges- 
tion; while Beach explored the great 
cosmopolitan city,—its temples, its 
mosques, its bazaars, its wharves,—or sat 
for hours on the veranda of his hotel, and 
watched the mixed stream of Old World 
humanity surge by. Omnipresent was 
the Chinaman in his flowing trousers and 
spotless shirt, the Kling, whose straight, 
graceful form and lithe limbs shone like 
ebony in the fierce Malayan sun, the 
Malay, the deposed king of the soil, in 
his ubiquitous sarong, the Parsee mer- 
chant in his high rimless hat and beaded 
sandals, the Jew money-changer in long, 
silken flowing robes, his rival, the Hin- 
doo chitti or money-lender, dressed in 
afew yards of white gauze, the negro 
with thick lips and wooly pate, looked 
down upon by his brother dark races of 
the Equator, the Tamil, the Javanese, 
the Japanese, the Achinese, the Siam- 
ese, the Burmese, and a dozen more, 
equally curious to American eyes. 

The great flabby humps on the back 
of the passing bullocks carried his mind 
back to his Bible reading, and the naked 
coolies pulling flying rickshas gave him 
a touch of delightful Japan. Around 
and above all was that trade-mark of the 
obese East,—an odor which when once 
learned is never forgotten. 
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But of all the races that defiled before 
him he saw no representative of the 
one he was seeking. He wanted a 
family of Sakies, the aborigines of the 
Malay peninsula, who dwelt in the al- 
most inaccessible jungles about Mount 
Ophir. 

“Tam like the Doctor,” he commented 
to himself, “I said I would, and I will.” 

The longer they remained in Singa- 
pore the worse the reports were that 
came in from the seat of war. It was 
said that the dissatisfied chief, the Orang 
Kayah, or great warrior, had taken pos- 
session of the stores of the Raub Gold 
Mining Company and placed a toll on all 
boats ascending the Pahang River; then 
that he had erected a series of stockades 
throughout the Bentong district, and 
thereby cut off all communication with 
the interior. The Doctor stormed, and 
swore that he would appeal to the Sul- 
tan. Then the report came that His 
Highness was secretly backing his 
rebellious subjects. 

Beach laughed, and said: “Take it 
easy, Doctor, we’ll have more time to 
study our Malay grammar.” 

But the Doctor scorned the advice, and 
engaged passage for Klang by a steamer 
that was taking up a party of govern- 
ment Sikhs. Beach made no objection, 
and accompanied him. From Klang 
they went with the same party to the 
little residency town of Kwalla Lumpur, 
then across country to the Pahang, and 
there engaged Malay boatmen and the 
old headman, Wahpering, to take them 
up the Semantan River. 

It was a hazardous undertaking, but 
one that fitted both the temper of the 
Doctor and the spirit of his younger com- 
panion. 


III. 


THE cocoa-nut grove opened into a 
deserted plantation. Scraggly tapioca 
shrubs at intervals topped an undulating 
sea of lallang grass. The ruins of an 
attap bungalow, shaded by a brilliantly 
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red flamboyant, occupied the center of 
the neglected spot. 

“Tt is plain,” laughed Beach, as he 
seated himself on the ant-eaten beam of 
a wooden plow, “why the plantation 
was deserted,—the house fell down. 
Too shiftless to rebuild!” 
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“T am afraid it would take an entire 
village to hold my collection at the rate 
at which it is progressing. Hello! 
What’s that?” 

A wild pig rushed from out the midst 
of a half dozen stunted pineapples, and 
disappeared into the yielding grass. 


- * 
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The Doctor was examining the ruins, 
which were of attap, on piles six feet 
above the ground, and approached by a 
rickety ladder. Its interior would just 
allow a man to stand upright; its floor 
was of elastic strips of bamboo. 

“T have an idea, Beach! Have a Ma- 
lay bungalow made in Singapore for 
your Malayan exhibit at the Fair.” 


“QO, you’re safe, my black beauty,” 
growled the Doctor, as he savagely 
screwed at his eye-glass, “we’re Mo- 
hammedans, and don’t eat pork. What 
an old fool I am getting to be,—might 
just as well have been a tiger!” 

On the opposite side of the plantation 
they entered the jungle by a narrow, 
winding path, and picked their way slow- 
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ly along its uneven course, catching 
glimpses of great grey iguanas just 
above their heads, of dazzling green and 
gold lizards, leaving behind a troop of 
long-armed wah-wahs that were swing- 
ing and chattering in the great trees that 
fringed the jungle, and finding a little 
troop of quarreling black monkeys in 
the dim obscurity of the interior. Trail- 
ing rubber vines reached down and 
caught up their cork helmets, and the 
hooked claws of the rattan clutched their 
clothes and impeded their progress. 

Suddenly Beach stopped and held up 
his finger. 

A low deep boom, sounding strangely 
out of place in their desolate surround- 
ings, fell upon their ears. It was a hol- 
low, resonant sound, and came surging 
through the jungle at regular intervals, 
like the far-away report of a heavy gun 
at sea. They looked at each other in- 
quiringly, and then pushed noiselessly 
on. 

The boom became more distinct as 
they progressed. Its tones grew to a 
deep mellow bass, as perfectly modulat- 
ed and as rich and sonorous as the 
strokes of a bass viol. 

“If I were in the North Woods of 
Maine I would swear it was a partridge 
drumming on a hollow log,” commented 
the Doctor musingly. 

“It strikes me that I have heard the 
same deep sound several times during 
our trip up the river, and I should not 
be surprised if it came from a Malay 
village.” 

“ That ’s it,” answered the Doctor. 
“T have heard the thing in Africa. It 
is an artificially hollow log hung to the 
limb of atree, and struck with a club of 
wood.” 

“Which means that we are close to a 
village or a mosque?” 

“ Yes,” went on the Doctor, “or one 
of the Orang Kayah’s forts. Forward, 
march.” 

For five minutes they stumbled along 
the narrow path, until they were almost 
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precipitated from the semi-twilight of 
the jungle into the blazing glare of the 
sun. 

The boom of the gong rushed to their 
ears in great waves of sound, direct from 
a stockade not a hundred yards in front. 
They gazed about them in wonderment 
at the unexpected scene. To their right 
was the river,—their left, the unbroken 
face of the jungle. 

Overlooking the river and projecting 
from portholes in the stockade, were the 
black mouths of three small cannon. 

“Well, I’ll be shot!” broke from the 
younger of the two. 

The Doctor placed his monocle care- 
fully in his eye and surveyed the struct- 
ure deliberately. 

“Yes, 1 think you would have been 
shot had we come up the stream sound 
asleep under our cadjang. You can’t 
see inside, I suppose?” 

“Well, hardly! Here, give me your 
shoulder.”’ And the younger man sprang 
lightly into the lower limbs of a blasted 
tree. 

“All right. Now Ican see. There 
are, I should say, from two to three hun- 
dred Malays inside, half as many dogs, 
about a dozen big, open palm-leaf sheds, 
and two fair-looking bungalows.” 

“Any sentinels?” 

“Not that I can see, and the gate of 
the affair is wide open on the side toward 
the jungle.” 

“Tf we made a dash into it with six- 
teen shots each, where would the beg- 
gars go?” 

“Through a small gate on the river 
side.” 

“Good! Come down. It’s got to be 
done. We must get up the river, or go 
back to Singapore.” 

“ But don’t you think, Doctor, it would 
be better to go peacefully in and present 
our letters to the Sultan, and ask for 
safe passports?” 

“Not a bit of it, my boy. There is 
only one way,— stampede them. I have 
seen it done in Africa. They are in re- 
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bellion,and we have the law on our side. 
Forward, march!” 

Beach smiled, and stooped down to 
throw a cartridge from the magazine in- 
to the barrel and to loosen his revolver. 
The Doctor took two or three steps in 
advance. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” came in 
clear, even tones from behind them. “If 
I may be allowed to advise, I should say 
that the younger man’s plan was much 
the better, although I am not certain but 
that you would stampede my poor fol- 
lowers easily enough. It has been done 
before !”’ 

“ What the deuce —!” ejaculated the 
Doctor. 

Beach brought his rifle half way to his 
shoulder, and lowered it again at the 
sight of the man before him. 

“ Allow me to introduce myseif,” he 
went on, smiling at Beach’s warlike 
movement. “Iam the Panglima Muda, 
which means in English, rather broadly 
translated, the general commanding. 
My chief is His Excellency the Orang 
Kayah of Semantan. Now, who may I 
have the honor of meeting ?” 

The Panglima Muda was a little over 
five feet in “height. His features were 
clean cut and intelligent, and would 


have been pleasant but for a scar over 
his right eye, which gave them a sinister 
cast. He was dressed in a silk sarong 
of variegated colors, that fell like a skirt 
about his legs, and a dark blue naval of- 
ficer’s jacket, the buttons on which were 
of gold set with stones. On his head 
he wore.a rimless cap, and on his feet a 
pair of russet shooting boots. From the 
folds of his sarong protruded the jeweled 
handle of a kris. 

The Doctor could only gasp and stare 
in unconcealed astonishment. 

The younger man answered, waving 
his hand toward his companion,— 

“Let me introduce to you Mr. Jonas 
Poultney, Ph. D., of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, United States of America.” 

The Panglima Muda bowed. 

“ And your name?” he said politely. 

The Doctor had so far recovered him- 
self as to exclaim pompously,— 

“Mr. John Quincy Adams Beach, Spe- 
cial Commissioner of the World’s Fair, 
late Lieutenant in the United States 
Navy, a descendant of two Presidents of 


the United States.” 
«“ Ah, indeed !”’ and the Malay bowed 


to the younger man, and smiled at the 
blushes that the introduction brought 
to his temples ; “then we will call you 
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the Duke of Massachusetts, Mr. Beach. 
You see I know something about your 
great country. Now, will you accom- 
pany me to my humble quarters? I shall 
consider it a great honor to entertain 
two such distinguished citizens of the 
greatest republic on earth.” 

“ On one condition,” replied the Doc- 
tor, acknowledging the tribute to his 
country with a gratified “ Poh! Poh!” 
“that you guarantee us safe passport out 
of and past your fort. We are anxious 
to get into the interior, and take no in- 
terest in your two-penny war.” 

“ But you should,” replied the Malay 
pleasantly. “ Weare fighting, like your 
immortal Washington, for our indepen- 
dence.” 

“ Independence, fiddlesticks ! What 
you are fighting for is beyond me. You 
know how silly and useless such an act 
is. As for your chief, he is fighting for 
more salary from the governor. But do 
you grant us the passports ?” 

“T am sorry I cannot, and we may 
have to detain you for a few days. A 
learned man like yourself will find a 
study of our habits and customs inter- 
esting.” 

“Then, good day! Come on, Beach. 
We 'll have to go back to Klang and get 
a force and clear this river.” 

The Doctor turned on his heel haught- 
ily, and strode in the direction of the 
jungle path. 

A file of Malays, with drawn krisses, 
blocked the way. He raised his gun and 
motioned them aside. 

“ Unless you wish your force reduced, 
I advise you to draw them off,” he went 
on angrily. “ Do you think I am to be 
frightened by a row of _ half-breed 
slaves ?” 

“Tt is useless to fire,” answered the 
chief, flushing redly. “ You might kill 
one or two, which would not be a serious 
matter, but you would be krissed in the 
end, which would be a serious loss to sci- 
ence. I am very sorry that you refuse 
to become my guests. It is certainly 
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preferable to becoming my prisoners, 
and less painful to me.” 

The Doctor snorted, “Sir, you will 
have to settle with my country for this 
outrage. I am sent here by the order 
of the great Smithsonian Institution, to 
make a collection of the fauna and flora 
of this Archipelago, to examine and 
study its anthropology, ethnology, lith- 
ology, and metallurgy, to obtain archaic 
time-pieces, weapons, and coins. Mr. 
Beach, sir, is in search of Sakies, the 
aborigines of this country, who it is said 
live at the foot of the far-famed Mount 
Ophir.” 

“How fortunate! I can be of great 
service to both you and Mr. Beach. I 
will guarantee you, Doctor, a complete 
collection of weapons, coins, and dress. 
Your time is your own to make your 
herbarium, and as for the animals, I will 
see that one of every kind that grows is 
brought to your door. For Mr. Beach 
I will secure a half dozen Sakies; and 
above all, I will take pleasure in showing 
you both the old gold mines and roads of 
King Solomon, at the base of Mount 
Ophir. So that your friends will rest 
easy, I will send a messenger to your 
consul in Singapore, and notify him that 
you have decided to pay me a short 
visit.” 

The Doctor, more than half convinced, 
hesitated. The professional side of his 
nature had succumbed, the obstinate 
side still held out. 

Beach pulled out a manila and bit off 
the end. The Chief smiled, and handed 
him a box of matches. 

“ But,” said the Doctor slowly, lower- 
ing the muzzle of his rifle, “ I must have 
my tools, and books, and arsenic. They 
are all in our boat.” 

“They were,” corrected the Chief. 
“ Now they are in your quarters inside 
the stockade, and your interpreter, Wah- 
pering, is awaiting your orders there.” 

As they entered the stockade, the sol- 
diers looked up carelessly, and a num- 
ber of the officers gave the national 
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salute of their race, ‘‘Tabek, Tuan,” 
(Greeting, my Lords,) without exhibit- 
ing either surprise or exultation. 

The Panglima led them down the 
main street of the encampment to one 
of the two attap bungalows. 

The Doctor went in first, laboriously 
ascending andcrowding himself through 
the small opening. Beach sprang light- 
ly up, followed by their host. 

The interior was one large room, di- 
vided into compartments by sarongs 
hung over bamboo poles. The floor, of 
split bamboo, was elastic to the step. 
Between the cross-pieces of bamboo 
were openings like the white spots ona 
checker-board, through which came up 
light and air. On the floor were spread 
mats of woven palms, on which were 
several sleeping Malays. The Chief 
went up to one, drew from its sheath 
his needle-pointed kris, and pricked him 
until the blood came. 


The sleeper sprang to his feet with a 
cry of pain, a look of terror on his dis- 
torted face. The Panglima laughed, 
and carefully wiped the point of his kris 
on the fellow’s sarong, and pointed to- 
wards his guests. Not until then had 
the wounded man noticed that there 
were others in the room. He turned 
quickly, and touched his forehead with 
the back of his open palm,—it was Wah- 
pering,—and then rushed forward and 
took their helmets and guns. 

“We were expecting you,” he mum- 
bled. “His Highness say you pay him 
visit, and command your servants come 
by river.” Then he whispered as he 
drew up to Beach’s side: “ He Pan- 
glima Muda, very brave. Live in Eng- 
land long time. He steal Mem (Lady) 
Mead. Hide her in jungle.” 

The chief turned his eyes on Wah- 
pering. They were cold and steely, and 
filled with a sinister gleam. He tapped 
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the jeweled handle of his kris signifi- 
cantly,and addressing Beach said qui- 
etly :— 

“It is not always best for a Malay to 
learn English. They learn to tell lies, 
which is bad. Wahpering, your inter- 
preter, might be led on to talk too much. 
Then, when night comes, he lies down 
on his mat to sleep. In the night some 
one who has heard his talk comes under 
the house and runs his kris up through 
the floor inte Wahpering. The next day 
his body is thrown out to the tiger.” 

Wahpering hung his head, but the 
ashy pallor in his face had given place 
to a crafty look of contrition, which 
could not disguise the revengeful flash 
of his eyes. The chief saw it, and 
turned to one of his men, and spoke a 
few words in his native tongue. The 
man laid his hand on Wahpering’s 
shoulder and led him out of the room. 
In another moment the air quivered 
witha dozen heart-rending screams, and 
in another moment Wahpering was 


pushed through the open door and 
thrown on a mat, fainting, his back a 
mass of raw flesh. 

The Chief paid no attention to the 
little tragedy. “ You will find all your 


baggage here, gentlemen. Your serv- 
ants are below. I will come for you to- 
morrow at ten o'clock, when you will pay 
your respects to His Excellency, the 
Orang Kayah. Good day.”” And bowing 
gracefully, he withdrew. 

The Doctor sprang to his medicine 
chest, and mixed a soothing ointment 
which he applied to the suffering man’s 
lacerated back. 

“ Leave him unconscious, Beach. He 
will come to quick enough for all parties 
concerned. There is someone going to 
be krissed to pay for this, and in my 
opinion it won ’t be Wahpering. What 
was it he said about a Miss Mead ?” 


IV. 


WAHPERING recovered from his swoon 
only to lapse into a semi-comatose state, 
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from which he finally awoke in a high 
fever. The Doctor and Beach sat with 
him until dark, and then left him in the 
care of two of their Malay boatmen, 
while they partook of a well-cooked din- 
ner that was brought in and placed on 
a linen cloth. spread on the floor. The 
dishes were all of china, and bore a well 
known London trademark. They were 
served with soup, venison, potatoes, 
yams, and egg-plant, rice curry, and fried 
bananas, sherry, claret, and whisky and 
soda. 

“ Well, I’ll be shot,” remarked Beach, 
as he picked out a Havana and carefully 
unrollec. the tin foil that protected it, 
‘this is the first Cuban I ’ve had since 
I left San Francisco. If it were n’t for 
the poor devil in the corner I would vote 
this Mr. Panglimaa good fellow. Who’d 
have thought of bringing finger-glasses 
and napkins out into the jungle?” 

“Exactly,” remarked the Doctor, 
“and what stumps me is, what such a 
well-educated fellow wants to go to 
war with his betters for, unless,” — and 
the Doctor placed his eye-glass firmly 
in his right eye and thought,—“ unless 
it is something to do with that girl Wah- 
pering says he has carried off.” 

“You have guessed it, Doctor,” broke 
in the quiet, even voice of the Panglima, 
who had noiselessly entered the room. 
“And this is a good opportunity to 
warn you against guessing out loud. 
You Americans are given to guessing, 
you know. If you will take the trouble 
to look through the open places in your 
floor, you will see two sentinels below, 
one of whom understands English.” 

The chief took his seat beside Beach. 
“T am glad you like the brand. Ha- 
vanas don’t keep in this climate.” 

“Which means, I suppose,” growled 
the Doctor, ignoring the last remark, 
“that we can take our choice between 
guessing to ourselves and being treated 
to the lash.” 

“ Not at all, my dear Doctor,” replied 
the Chief, puffing at his cigar. ‘“ That 
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would be equivalent to a declaration of 
war between the United States and 
Semantan. Come outside and smoke, 
and I will tell you a story that will 
sound better coming from me than from 
your old headman, and possibly save 
him another correction.” 

In front of the bungalow they found 
three rude chairs. 

“T had these made since your arrival, 
knowing your preference for them. To- 
morrow, you will have a table. Be 
seated. I will order the coffee.” 

The full red moon, just level with the 
wooded tops of a low range of hills 
across the river, poured a flood of golden 
light into the stockade, and against the 
impenetrable sides of the jungle beyond. 
The turbid waters of the river became 
molten, save where the dark outlines of 
a princely palm set its black signet, or 
a maze of tangled mangrove roots traced 
a square of weird hieroglyphics across 
its face. The lunge of a crocodile cast 
ashower of phosphorescent sparksabout 
its log-like form, and awakened a score 
of boatmen who were sleeping outside 
the fort. From a low shed in front 
came the soft, monotonous chant of Mo- 
hammedans at prayer; first, the: low, 
melodious solo of the priest, then the 
perfectly attuned responses. Through 
the open door they could see them bow- 
ing, kneeling, laying their foreheads on 
their praying rugs, standing erect, their 
bodies swaying gently to the glorious 
promises of their prophet. A soft trop- 
ical breeze came from out the jungle, 
laden with the sweet, delicate scents of 
the kamooning tree. 

The Panglima was in adark gray sa- 
rong, a soft black silken jacket, and pat- 
ent leather pumps. Diamonds glist- 
ened on his shapely fingers, and in the 
folds of his silken shirt. He took the 
kris from his waist and laid it across his 
knees. The moon lit up the jewels in 
its golden scabbard. Beach drewa long 
breath. The Doctor knocked the ashes 
off the end of his cigar. 

VoL xxiv—7. 
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“ By George, one could almost be con- 
tented here!” 

“ Almost,” repeated the Chief. “ Al- 
most, on a moonlight night, but never 
quite. Not after a taste of civilization, 
and—love.” He paid no attention to 
the stares of wonderment turned upon 
him by his listeners, and in his cold, 
even tones, went on. “I was sent to 
England to be educated. The curate 
of the little village took me, at the re- 
quest of the Resident of Penang, into 
his family. The worthy man thought, 
I learned later, that I was an Indian 
prince,— such was his knowledge of the 
geography that he was to teach me. For 
three years I was thrown in daily con- 
tact with the curate’s only daughter. I 
think I loved her from the moment I 
first saw her. The three years passed 
like a dream. Westudied the same les- 
sons, read the same books, botanized, 
rambled, and built air-castles together, 
—she, Tom, and myself. Tom, the 
brother, was a noble, manly fellow, and 
accepted me as a member of the little 
family from the first. I think, now that 
I look back on this happy time, that the 
old curate would have been glad to have 
seen me marry Gladys, for when some 
returned civil servant from Singapore 
told him that my palace was nothing but 
a palm-thatched bungalow, and not the 
marble palace of his dreams, he acted 
as though I had deceived him, and 
turned me out of doors ; but not before 
I had proposed to the girl. 

“I offered to live in England, and 
take up a profession. I showed her that 
I would have a few hundred pounds a 
year as long as my father, who was the 
Dato Menti, or prime minister to the 
Sultan, lived, and after that the English 
government would give me his pension. 
It was not a brilliant offer, and it was 
not accepted. She cared for me only 
as a friend and schoolmate. 

“IT did not despair. One of my race 
never does. 7uan Allah suka / (It isas 
Allah wishes.) I went to London, and 
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was received at Court. While there the 
curate died, and left his children penni- 
less. I offered myself again, and was 
again refused, kindly but firmly. Then 
I asked the Resident of our state to give 
the son employment under him. He 
did so, and we all started for the East 
together.” 

The Doctor moved uneasily in his 
seat, and scratched a match on the sole 
of his. boot. 

“¥ will not weary you with the details 
of our trip, or of our life afterwards. I 
could not conceal my passion. Shepitied 
me, the rest laughed atme. The little 
Residency town, with its dozen gossip- 
ing familes, became a hell on earth. I 
could not stay there ; I could not keep 
away. The white officers and civilians 
crowded about my adored one. The 
tropical heat of the place seemed to 
agree with her, and intensified her 
beauty. 

“T left the place and joined my father. 
I became a favorite of the Sultan. He 
raised me in dignity in court, and 
trusted me with his secrets. I became 
all-powerful in the little kingdom. The 
Sultan, my father, the old fat Orang 
Kayah over there, were mere puppets 
in my hands. The Resident consulted 
me, the Governor entertained me at 
Singapore, the natives bribed me, and 
yet I was not happy. My desire for the 
white girl became the one aim of my 
life. I determined to win her by means 
fair or foul. There was but one way to 
get her from under the protection of the 
English guns. I did not hesitate. I 
trumped upa means of declaring war 
on the English. The old Orang Kayah, 
Pahlawan or Governor of Sematan, had 


a grievance. The Resident had forbid- 


den him to oppress his people, and to 
collect unjust tribute, in lieu of whicha 
stated pension was to be paid him which 
he indolently accepted. I knew that the 
English Government was giving the 
Orang Kayah of another district a much 
I whispered it in his 


larger pension. 
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ear. He became sulky and revengeful. 
I visited him secretly, and urged him 
to go towar. I took the Sultan’s chop 
to him, and offered to see that he was 
supplied with arms and food. You have 
read the rest in the Singapore papers. 

“That is, all but my part in it. I con- 
tinued to play the forlorn lover, and at 
the same time I directed the rebellion. 
One night, while at a New Year’s ball 
at the Residency, I had a note sent to 
Miss Mead that her brother had been 
taken suddenly ill and had gone home. 
She did not wait to say good night to 
the hostess, but put on her cloak and 
hurried across the Residency grounds 
to her bungalow. Five of my trusted 
men seized her, and put her in a swift 
prau. I was careful to have them see 
her Malay maid and get all her clothes. 
I was at the ball. 

“The next morning the alarm was 
given. I was the hottest in the search. 
My grief was terrible to witness. Ina 
week I was called in country by my 
Sultan. I went straight to where my 
love was in hiding. It is a beautiful 
place. I will take you there. She 
spurned me with horror and aversion. 
I told her the truth, but she would not 
listen. I groveled at her feet, but she 
turned her back on me. I tried to em- 
brace her. She drew a dagger, and 
threatened to kill herself. May Allah 
forgive me, but she was beautiful. I 
laughed in her face. I was half crazed.” 

The Panglima had forgotten his audit- 
ors. 

“Ah! but I will bring the proud head 
to my feet. I will make her bow on her 
bended knees, and plead of me to take 
her. There is one place in her heart 
that I can reach. It must be through 
that brother. It will take time,. but 
what is time. Bah! the timid white- 
haired English Governor will give me 
time. I know how to play my eards, and 
I hold trumps! It is better to be dead. 
than to love so. Yet I, must, go. on to 
the end. Allah is just!” 
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The monotonous, musical chant went 
rythmically on, the subdued hum of the 
hundreds of voices about them continued 
unheeded, the fire in the chief’s eyes 
gave place toa dull, hopeless longing, as 
though his thoughts belied his words. 
He put his hand to his head, and then, 
rising slowly, placed his kris in his 
sarong, and paced up and down on the 
sandy strip. 

A native stepped out from the shadow 
of the house and touched his forehead. 
The Panglima paused in his walk and 
listened. Turning to the two he said 
quietly, and without the least show of 
his former emotion : — 

“ A messenger from the Orang Kayah. 
Spies bring word that an expedition is 
coming up the river to attack the stock- 
ade.” 

He snapped his fingers and laughed 
bitterly. “An expedition of fifty Sikhs, 
two hundred Malays, and four white 
men. I could wipe them out of exist- 
ence, if Ichose. Why should I kill the 
poor devils! I will have my sharp 
shooters pick off the Englishmen, and 
then the rest will stampede. The next 
time they will send twice as many, we 
will shoot a few for appearance, and re- 
treat to the jungle, and build another 
stockade. That will cause two more ex- 
peditions. After they have taken a half 
dozen stockades and lost a half dozen 
officers, they will have had glory enough, 
their milk-and-water goveraor will tele- 
graph to London that the rebellion is 
crushed, — blind fools! Good night. 
There may be fighting tomorrow, you 
will see how we amuse ourselves play- 
ing at Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
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The two men smoked on in silence, 
each busy with his own thoughts. 

“What bothers me,” said the Doctor, 
throwing the stub of his cigar at a 
pariah dog that was prowling in the 
shadow, “is what part he expects us to 
act in this beautiful outrage.” 

Beach arose, yawned, and stretched 
his handsome form. The moonlight fell 
on his blonde hair, and gave it a richer 
tinge. He gazed out over the river and 
up at the sky, and then with an affected 
air of indifference said in French : — 

“You remember we are watched, my 
dear Monsieur, in two languages, and 
if we take a part creditable to ourselves 
we must exhibit no interest wh-tever. 
Depend on it, sooner or later he will 
unburden his mind, and so long as we 
are prisoners we must shape our sails 
to the wind. There are three of us. I 
think we may count on Wahpering, and 
if we act together we ought to be able 
to head the outlaw off. Let us forget 
everything but the coming battle.” 

The Doctor sprang to his feet and 
slapped the speaker between his broad 
shoulders. 

“You are the leader. Kick me if I 
misbehave. Shall we turn in?” 

A cloud passed over the moon. A low, 
thrilling growl, a crash, a thud, and a 
cry of mortal agony, came from beyond 
the stockade. A drowsy sentinel cried : 
“ Harimau!” —A tiger!—and sent a 
ball into the jungle. The moon came 
from under the cloud, and the hum of 
conversation rose fitfully from the sur- 
rounding sheds. 

Beach shuddered, and followed the 
Doctor up the ladder. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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A PROBLEM IN AUTHORSHIP. 


WHO WROTE “THE FEDERALIST ” ? 


IN THE winter of 1891-92, I was leader 
of the Willamette Chautauqua Circle in 
Salem, Oregon. One of the text books 
for that year was “ The Story of the Con- 
stitution,” by Francis Newton Thorpe. 
The study of the Constitution led me to 
add to my library a copy of the Federa/- 
4st, and almost immediately upon its 
purchase I became interested in the 
question of its authorship. Although 
not so famous a question as the identity 
of “Junius,” and in many particulars 
very different, if recent report be cor- 
rect, the authorship of the Federalist 
will need to be soon settled, or it will 
outlast the mystery which has so long 
enveloped the English essayist. 

It is perhaps presumptuous to think 


that I can throw any light upon a ques- 
tion which has been practically aban- 
doned as beyond solution, and I confess 
that I am not over-confident as to the 


value of my conclusions. In any case, 
the study has made me familiar with a 
work worthy of the most careful read- 
ing, and has given me a better under- 
standing and a larger measure of esteem 
for our political institutions. It has been 
carried on in the odds and ends of time 
which I have been able to snatch from 
my professional labors, and has been at 
least a very pleasant diversion, whether 
or not the results commend themselves 
to the judgment of the reader. 

A good statement of the question will 
be found in the introduction to the Fed- 
eraltst, as edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
A very brief statement will be sufficient 
here. The Federalist consists of eighty- 
five essays, the first of which was pub- 
lished in the /udependent Gazeteer for 
October 27th, 1787. Of these eighty-five 
essays it is reasonably certain that Alex- 


ander Hamilton wrote fifty-one; James 
Madison, fourteen ; and John Jay, five. 
Three were written by Hamilton and 
Madison jointly. The remaining twelve 
are in dispute, and are claimed by both 
Hamilton and Madison. The biogra- 
phers of Madison give them to him with- 
out qualification, while the biographers 
of Hamilton are not a whit less confi- 
dent, as witness the brief biography by 
John Lord, in “ Beacon Lights of His- 
tory.” 

A study of the testimony affords an 
impressive lesson in the fallibility of 
witnesses, even where their recital ad- 
mits of no thought of dishonesty. There 
are fourteen lists of authorship, six by 
Hamilton, four by Madison, two by Jef- 
ferson ; and besides these, one made 
and preserved by Chancellor Kent, and 
one found among the papers of Wash- 
ington. Jay left no record except as to 
the five papers which he himself wrote. 
In all his six lists Hamilton claims the 
twelve essays in dispute. Chancellor 
Kent’s list and the Washington list give 
them to Hamilton. Jefferson gives 
them to Hamilton in one list, and to 
Madison in the other. Madison claims 
them for himself in all his lists. 

Thelists of Hamilton are more correct 
than those of Madison as regards the 
other essays. Hamilton makes but one 
known mistake,— he gives Jay fifty-four 
instead of sixty-four, except in one in- 
stance, when he gives fifty-four to Mad- 
ison and leaves Jay but four numbers. 
Madison makes many mistakes, and his 
lists agree poorly. In his first and sec- 
ond he claims eighteen, nineteen, and 
twenty, for himself, but later admits that 
they were written jointly. In another 
list he claims but two of them,— eight- 
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een and nineteen; but takes to himself 
seventeen and twenty-one, both of which 
were Hamilton’s, and gives Hamilton 
twenty, which was. partly his own. In 
his first list he claims also sixty-four, 
which belonged to Jay. One of the Jef- 
ferson lists agrees with the Benson list, 
written by Hamilton on the day before 
the fatal duel, and left in the office of 
his friend, Egbert Benson. The other 
agrees with the most faulty list of Madi- 
son, the Washington Gazefte list. Chan- 
cellor Kent’s list differs from Hamilton 
only in giving Jay sixty-four instead of 
fifty-four, which is correct, and in giving 
Madison forty-nine and fifty-three, two 
of the disputed numbers. Washington’s 
list gives Jay number one, which is Ham- 
ilton’s, and gives Hamilton forty-eight, 
which is Madison’s. Otherwise it agrees 
with Hamilton’s claims. 

Hamilton’s most authoritative list was 
written, as recorded above, at a time 
when he was preparing for death. It 
has been suggested that this might ex- 
plain his mistake. The essays in dis- 
pute are from forty-nine to fifty-eight 
inclusive, and numbers sixty-two and 
sixty-three. Madison wrote from thirty- 
seven to forty-eight inclusive. Perhaps, 
it is suggested, Hamilton wrote thirty- 
seven to forty-eight instead of thirty- 
seven to fifty-eight. But this is more 
plausible than probable, and leaves two 
of the twelve unexplained. Madison’s 
claims were not made public till 1817, 
thirty years after the essays appeared, 
and were evidently based upon recollec- 
tion and not upon record. His claim 
was made deliberately, and he himself 
implied that to doubt it was to impeach 
his veracity, which was not the case if 
Hamilton’s hasty record was called in 
question. But it is far from proven that 
Hamilton did not claim these essays 
long before his death ; indeed, there is 
much reason to think he did. And it 
does not add to the weight of Madison’s 
testimony that he waited many years 
after Hamilton’s claims were made pub- 
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lic before he tried to correct them. 
Whoever knows the workings of men’s 
minds will readily admit that honesty is 
consistent with a treacherous memory, 
and that contradiction often tends to 
strengthen a false position. 

Madison himself appealed to internal 
evidence to prove his claims, but the ap- 
peal only proves his weakness. On the 
other hand, J. C. Hamilton has made 
an elaborate comparison of the disputed 
essays with the manuscript notes of his 
father, showing many interesting paral- 
lels, but as Hamilton and Madison used 
the same notes the argument has no 
great weight. Yet if the question is 
ever determined it will probably be from 
a consideration of the internal evidences. 

It occurred to me that the individual- 
ity of each writer must betray itself in 
thestyle. I could readily understand that 
the indications of individuality might be 
very obscure. The essays were written 
at about the same time, to the same au- 
dience, on the same general subject, 
from the same notes, and over the same 
name. Every effort was made to give 
the impression of a single author. Any 
recognized eccentricities would either 
be carefully pruned away, or so repeated 
that their absence could not betray a 
dual authorship. Hamilton evidently 
did recognize some pet word or phrase 
in Madison’s contributions, as Lodge 
records with what scrupulousness he 
attended to the publication of the work, 
causing a considerable part to be re- 
printed because a favorite expression of 
Madison had been changed. What was 
that favorite expression, or did Hamilton 
duplicate it? I have read the entire 
book again and again. Parts of it I may 
honestly say, I have read twenty or thir- 
ty times. The results of this somewhat 
microscopic investigation may seem 
meager, for the difficulties are many, but 
possibly they will serve to indicate a 
solution of the problem. If I had any 
prejudice in the matter when entering 
upon the investigation it was in favor of 
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Madison, but the result was really a 
matter of indifference to me, and I 
cared only to know the truth. 

A careful reading of the acknowledged 
essays of Hamilton shows that there are 
some forms of expression peculiar to 
him. Phrases occur with sufficient fre- 
quency to be called habitual, which do 
not occur at all in the essays which are 
certainly Madison’s. The most notable 
of these expressions which I have 
marked is found where he anticipates 
objection by the use of, “It will per- 
haps be asked,” or some closely analo- 
gous expression. In the fifty-one essays 
this expression occurs fourteen times. 
Referring to Lodge’s edition of the Fed- 
eralist they are : — 


It may perhaps be asked, 

It may perhaps be asked, 

It may perhaps be asked, 
Perhaps it may be asked, 

It may perhaps be thought, 
May perhaps be thought, 
Perhaps may be thought, 

It may perhaps be urged, 
May perhaps be urged, 

It may perhaps be said, 

It may perhaps be replied, 

It may perhaps be objected, 
It may perhaps be imagined, 
It may perhaps be contended, 
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This expression occurs quite frequent- 
ly in Hamilton’s other writings. It does 
not occur in any of the essays of Madi- 
son which are found in the Federa/ist, 
nor have I found it elsewhere in his 
works. I have not, however, had oppor- 
tunity to examine carefully all his writ- 
ings. Madison, of course, uses the word 
“perhaps,” but never in just these com- 
binations. The nearest approach I have 
found is on page 276, essay No. 43, where 
he says, “ Perhaps, also, an answer may 
be found.” Ina letter to Gideon, dated 
August 20th, 1818, and quoted by Lodge, 
he says, “It may, however, be proper, 
perhaps to observe,” etc. These ex- 
pressions are quite unlike Hamilton’s, 
though it would not seem strange if by 
unconscious imitation he had occasion- 

ally been led into closer resemblance. 
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On the other hand, these expressions 
are exactly duplicated in the doubtful 
essays, as follows : — 

It may be contended perhaps, 

It may perhaps be thought, 

It will perhaps be said, 

It may be replied perhaps, 

It may perhaps be alleged, - 2. 

And shall perhaps be reminded, ‘‘ 333. 

Another Hamiltonian expression is, 
“To have recourse to.” This occurs 
thirteen times in the fifty-one essays, 
does not occur at all in the essays of 
Madison, and is found, though only 
once, in the doubtful essays. It will be 
found in Hamilton’s essays on the fol- 
lowing pages: 41, 93, 164, 165, 179, 202, 
211,—twice, 214, 452, 506, 510, and 538. 
It occurs on page 351, number 56 of the 
doubtful essays. Hamilton uses the 
word quite freely in his other writings. 
That it only occurs once in twelve essays 
seems less strange, when we note that 
it only occurs once in the sixteen essays 
from sixty-five to eighty inclusive, which 
are unquestionably Hamilton’s. 

Hamilton is fond of the figure, a road. 
On page 6 he says, “History will teach 
us that the former has been found a 
much more certain road to the introduc: 
tion of despotism,” etc. On page 83, 
“If the road over which you will still 
have to pass.” Again on page 212, “The 
most certain road to the accomplish- 
ment,” etc., and on page 551, “ The most 
direct road to their own object.” The 
writer of the doubtful essays says on 
page 314, “ It must be allowed to prove 
that a constitutional road to the decis- 
ion of the people ought to be marked 
out and kept open,” etc. 

Another figure is door. On page 207, 
“ The door ought to be equally open to 
all.” Page 210, “ A circumstance which 
effectually shuts the door.” On page 
507, “ Leaving the door of appeal as wide 
as possible.” In the doubtful essays, 
page 328, “ 7he door of this part of the 
Federal government is open to merit,” 
etc. Hamilton likes to appeal to expe- 
rience, and occasionally eulogizes it as 
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follows : “ Let experience, the least fal- 
lible gutde of human opinions, be ap- 
pealed to.” [29] “ When we shall have 
received further lessons from that best 
oracleof wisdom, experience.” [89] “That 
experience is the parent of wisdom is an 
adage.” [453] The writer of No. 52, in 
the doubtful essays, remarks, “Let us 
consult experience, the guide that ought 
always to be followed.” See page 329. 
On page 135 Hamilton remarks, “ The 
fabric of American Empire ought to 
rest on the solid basis of the consent of 
the people. The streams of national 
power ought to flow immediately from 
that pure, original fountain of all legit- 
imate authority.’ Thewriter of No. 49, 
the first of the doubtful essays, says, 
“As the people are the only legitimate 


fountain of power.” [314] Soalso the 
writer of No. 51, “The same fountain 


of authority, the people.” [322 

Hamilton uses quite frequently the 
verb fo scruple. “I scruple not toaffirm.” 
[376] “Nor have / scrupled to allow.” 
[423] “J scruple not to declare,” [465] 
and a somewhat similar expression is 
found on page 213, “I, without scruple, 
confess.” The unknown writer of essay 
62 says, “/ scruple not toassert.” -[389] 
So the writer of No. 63, “7 shall not 
scruple to add.” [393] Hamilton says 
on page 26, “ They deserve a more par- 
ticular investigation.” On page 33, 
“The question admits of a more partic- 
ular answer.” So the writer of No. 52 
says, “I pass on to a more particular 
examination,” [327] and in No. 63 it is 
written, “But @ more paticular reply 
may be given.” [397] Again, Hamilton 
writes, ‘‘ The demon of faction will ex- 
tend his sceptre, etc.” [412] The un- 
known, “ Passion never fails to wrest 
his sceptre from reason,” [347] and “ As 
if a sceptre had been placed in his single 
hand.” [367] 

I shall mention but one more paraiiel. 
This is so slight that it may seem puerile 
to some, but its very insignificance is 
significant. Both Hamilton and Madi- 
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son use the word “happen” often, in 
various forms. But Hamilton alone uses 
“happens.” It occurs eight times in 
his fifty-one essays, on pages 43, 65, 69, 
89, 147, 201, 486, 488. It occurs in the 
doubtful essays on pages 338 and 363. 
Other such slight comparisons might be 
made. Some of his most characteristic 
expressions do not occur in the doubt- 
ful essays, as for example his use of the 
word refinements, for which see pages 
51, 130, 152, 170, 382, 455. Also the word 
prostitute, as on pages 417, 423, 479, 523; 
and the expression, “ Be to be,” 193, 375, 
441. These omissions are not singular, 
and only show how unconscious was his 
use of these pet words and phrases. 

To discover the words and phrases 
which are peculiar to Madison is much 
more of a task than to trace the individ- 
ualisms of Hamilton. When I found 
one of Hamilton’s reiterations, I had 
but to read fourteen essays of Madison 
to prove that it was peculiar to Hamil- 
ton. To prove any expression peculiar 
to Madison I must pass in review the 
fifty-one essays of Hamilton. Madison 
uses one expression quite frequently, 
“ Within the compass,” which is used but 
two or three times in all Hamilton’s 
essays. It occurs six times in the four- 
teen essays of Madison, and three times 
in the doubtful essays. An expression 
which occurs twice in the doubtful 
essays is, ‘‘ Some portion of this knowl- 
edge may, no doubt, be acquired zz a 
man’s closet” [337]; and “A skillful in- 
dividual zz hts closet.” [352] Compare 
this with Madison, page 221, “A con- 
stitution planned zz zs closet.” The 
expression, I think, does not occur in 
Hamilton. But the most notable resem- 
blance as between the writings of Mad- 
ison and the twelve disputed essays is 
in the use of the adverb, while. This 
adverb occurs ten times in the fourteen 
essays of Madison, and always in the 
old English form, wz/st. It occurs 
twenty-eight times in the fifty-one essays 
of Hamilton, and with a solitary excep- 
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tion is always while. I know not how 
to account for this exception, which is 
found on page 506, essay No. 81. I have 
not found it elsewhere in all my reading 
of Hamilton. The adverb occurs five 
times in the ten disputed essays, on 
pages 316, 327, 336, 353, 392, and always 
in the form which Madison uses, whz/s¢. 
Hamilton uses brackets with great free- 
dom—some thirty-two times in the fifty- 
one essays; Madison uses them but 
once, page 246, “ Made by a single State 
[Virginia].” They are not used at all in 
the doubtful essays, though they occur 
in the three essays of Hamilton between 
fifty-eight and sixty-two. 

I have contented myself thus far with 
giving the evidence, which doubtless 
seems to some as mutually destructive, 
There remains a little more which will 
serve to introduce the little 1 have to 
offer in the way of opinion. Essays 18, 
19, and 20 were written by both Hamil- 
ton and Madison. They betray the in- 
dividualities of each. The marks of 
Hamilton’s handiwork are found in the 
expression, “It may be asked perhaps,” 
[113] “They once more had recourse 
to,” [108] “As often happens,” [107] “ If 
the nation happens,” [111] and “ Experi- 
ence is the oracle of truth.” [119] Madi- 
son’s part is also manifest, “Whz/st” 
occurs twice, pages 106 and 113, but 
while does not occur at all. There are 
no brackets. In his fourteen essays 
Madison three times refers to the Dei- 
ty, pages 220, 222, 276; and in No. 20 
occurs the truly Madisonian expression, 
“Let our gratitude mingle an ejacula 
tion to Heaven.” 

I am inclined to think that the twelve 
essays in dispute were written by both 
Hamilton and Madison, as were Nos. 18, 
19, and 20. They contain expressions 
which are nowhere else found in con- 
junction. If in three out of his four 
lists Madison claimed all or part of 18, 
19,and 20, and only remembered Hamil- 
ton’s participation when the matter was 
called to his attention repeatedly, is it 
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not possible that he might claim these 
twelve? And it is also possible that 
Hamilton, remembering his part, might 
have forgotten Madison’s share. The 
explanation is not devoid of difficulties, 
but are not the difficulties less than from 
any other point of view? 

If we insist that Hamilton wrote the 
twelve essays in question, it is hard to 
understand Madison’s claims, and hard 
to understand the exclusive use of a 
form of the adverb which Madison al- 
ways uses in the Federalist, and Hamil- 
ton only once. It is strange, too, that 
while he uses brackets elsewhere so 
freely, in all these twelve essays they do 
not once occur, while they occur in the 
three which intervene. Strange, too, 
that other slight Madisonian expres- 
sions should occur here, and nowhere 
else in Hamilton’s writings. 

If, on the other hand, we insist that 
Madison wrote them exclusively, the 
difficulties are more. How does it hap- 
pen that in the fourteen we know to be 
his, he never uses such expressions as 
“It may perhaps be said,” “ Recourse 
must then be had to,” “It so happens,” 
“A door ought to be open,” etc., etc., 
etc., while in the twelve which are least 
doubtful, the peculiarly Hamiltonian 
words and phrases are often found? 
Some of Hamilton’s characteristics are 
absent from these twelve essays, as are 
also some of Madison’s,—in particular, 
his reference.to Deity. But the prin- 
cipal individualisms of each are found 
in these essays, and elsewhere only in 
the three which we know were written 
jointly. However difficult it may be to 
understand how both could forget such 
association, it is not more difficult than 
it is to understand how either could 
claim so persistently a group of essays 
with which he had nothing to do. We 
know that Madison did forget in one 
case, and that his testimony was very 
unreliable concerning several others. 
And Hamilton gave Jay fifty-four in- 
stead of sixty-four; and in Chancellor 
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Kent’s list, which it was said he revised, twelve essays whose authorship has 
gave two of these twelve, forty-nineand been so long uncertain were written by 
fifty-three, to Madison. Is there not at both the claimants? Is it easier to be- 


least a reasonable probability that the lieve in the exclusive claim of either ? 
Robert Whitaker. 





A RIVER OF GOLD. 


IN THE far-away West there’s a region of rest 
Where never a mortal hath trod, 

And those who have failed in the feverish quest 
Are slumbering under the sod. 


For a legend they tell of this rarest of lands 
That rings like the stories of old,— 

That its shadowy shores and its shimmering sands 
Are washed by a river of gold. 


And the treasures of earth they are stowed away there, 
Afar from inquisitive eye, 

"Neath its glistening strand, and its waters so fair, 
And the mountains that lift to the sky. 


Ah, how oft have I dreamed of that mystical vale 
With its marvelous river of gold, 

How I fondle and cherish that fabulous tale 
That rings like the stories of old. 


It is zot for the gold, but I crave as a boon 
That a bark may be fashioned for me, 

To launch on its tide some sweet morning in June 
And drift with it down to the sea. 


And _ I long to reach there at the fading of day, 
When the fevers of noontide are done, 

And the mountains that shelter that beautiful bay 
Are washed by the westering sun. 


There to drink in the balm of that aureate calm, 
And to let it steal into my breast,— 

To feel the sun silently singing a psalm, 
As its glory goes out in the west. 


To seek out a spot that no other hath found 
By a path that no other hath trod, 
To lie through the dark with my face to the ground 
At the footstool of Nature, and God. 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 
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PABLO’S FIESTA. 


THE FIRST FOURTH OF JULY IN CALIFORNIA.—A STORY FOR BOYS. 


One eventful day in 1840 there came 
in a ship from New England a young 
man, whom the people in the little Span- 
ish town of Los Angeles called “ Don 
Carlos Moreno,” though back in his 
home in Massachusetts he was simply 
Charley Brown. Don Carlos was a good 
looking young man, with fair skin, rosy 
cheeks, and light, waving hair. As he 
had been sent by his uncle to the care 
of Pablo’s father, Don Fernando, that 
gentleman, with the generous hospital- 
ity of those times, took the young man 
to his own home, which Pablo soon 
thought was a fortunate thing for him- 
self. 

Perhaps Don Carlos was homesick, or 
maybe he missed the bright colors of the 
stars and stripes ; at all events he found 
pleasure in telling the eager boy of the 
glories of the Fourth: of the brilliant 
fire-works, unlimited racket, gay proces- 
sions, and all the jolly good times of that 
eventful day. What wonder that the ex- 
citement-loving youth felt down-hearted 
that these were not for him. It is true 
Pablo had his own pleasures ; at Christ- 
mas and Easter there were religious 
processions, in which he was proud to 
take the part of angel or imp, and Mex- 
ican Independence day was well cele- 
brated,—only Pablo’s father was a Span- 
iard, and did not enjoy that day any more 
than some English do our Fourth of 
July. 

One bright May day there came to 
Pablo’s father news that a ship was in 
port. This was a rare event, and early 
next morning Pablo and Don Carlos 
were galloping across the plains to San 
Pedro, with a message from Don Fernan- 
do to the captain of the ship. Before 
them the fog rofled slowly away toward 


the sea, leaving every blade and twig of 
the bright green alfileria — pin grass — 
glittering with moisture. Herds of cat-. 
tle, sometimes a thousand in a bunch, 
were busily cropping the juicy feed. 
Many of the sturdy little animals bore 
the then famous Z brand of Pablo’s 
father ; and the brightly dressed vaque- 
ros, as they darted hither and thither, 
driving in their wandering charges, 
shouted gay greetings to the son of their 
master. 

Nothing pleased Pablo better than to 
be with the wonderful Don Carlos, and 
the young man seemed to return the 
boy’s devotion, as wel] he might, for 
Pablo was a bright boy, fun-loving, but 
always respectful. Now, the night be- 
fore there had been a ball, where pretty 
Lolita, Pablo’s sister, had danced more 
gracefully than any of the girls, while 
her black eyes were brighter, her lips 
redder,— or, at least, that was what Don 
Carlos thought,— and in the morning, 
as they were riding away, Lolita had 
come out into the courtyard, and after 
petting Pablo’s little horse, had pulled 
her brother down to her and kissed his 
curly hair, straightened his neckerchief, 
and called him the “darling of her 
heart.” 

Pablo didn’t stop to think what 
brought him his good fortune, but when 
Don Carlos, after telling a particularly 
interesting Fourth of July story, said, 
‘Pablo, I wonder if the captain won’t 
have fire-works aboard; if he has, I 
would buy some, if I thought the boys 
would get up a bear fight and fiesta, and 
we might havea Fourth of July celebra- 
tion,” the boy clapped his hands until 
his fiery little horse almost jumped from 
under him. 
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“Good! Good! Lon Carlos, I hope 
he has. We will have the fight and 
fiesta, if only you can get the fire- 
works.” 

“How can you answer for the young 
men doing their part, Pablo?” asked 
his companion. 

“That will be easy, you shall see,” 
answered Pablo confidently. 

“Then it’s a bargain, if the captain 
has the fire-works,” said the young man 
kindly. 

Pablo’s heart beat high with hope, 
and he would have hurried the horses 
on had Don Carlos permitted ; however, 
their steady pace brought them before 
long in sight of the Pacific Ocean, and 
the ship, with bare poles, gently rising 
and falling on the blue waters where it 
rode at anchor a little distance from 
shore. They went out to it ina small 
boat, and when on board the boy wished 
heartily that he understood English, 
as Don Carlos and the captain, who 
seemed to be old friends, chattered 
away to each other; but presently they 
turned to him, and his friend said with 
a smile : — 

“ All right, Pablo, good fortune at- 
tends us; the captain has the fire- 
works.” 

Then Pablo was happy, and immedi- 
ately began to think how to accomplish 
the rest of the celebration. He had a 
pretty cousin living up the coast near 
Santa Barbara, who was a great favorite 
with the young people of Los Angeles, 
and a visit from her was always the 
cause of much gayety, such as parties, 
rides, and all the amusements known to 
those days. She and Pablo were the 
best of friends, though he was but a boy 
and she a gay young lady, and as she 
had not been south for a long time, he 
felt he could depend upon her to help 
out his plans. : 

The next day, as he was sitting in his 
father’s parlor reading a Spanish story, 
he saw two of the leading young men 
of town lounging down the street. 
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Down went his book, and catching up 
his hat he ran after them. 

“ Que hay”! (oh there!) he called 
after them. 

“ Cafiado,” (Brother-in-law,) they re- 
turned, giving the answer most common 
from a young Californian to a boy who 
had sisters. 

“Don Vicente, Don Manuel, is it 
true,” he asked, “ that you are to give a 
bear fight and fiesta on the Fourth of 
July?” 

“ Truly no,” answered one. 

“ Who said it ?” questioned the other. 

“ Oh, dear!” said the boy mournfully. 
“Then my cousin, Elena Ortega, and 
the Sefiorita Sanchez will not come 
down, after all.” And the sly boy looked 
almost ready for tears. 

“Tsit so?” said Don Vicente eagerly. 
“ Would your cousin come if there were 
to be a fiesta and fight?” 

“ Yes,” said Pablo boldly. 

‘‘Which Sanchez girl?” asked Don 
Manuel doubtfully. 

“‘ She with the sweet voice, who dances 
so gracefully,” was the quick reply. 

“ Pablo,” said Don Vicente solemnly, 
“if thou canst bring us sure word that 
thy cousin Elena Ortega and Isadora 
Sanchez will come down, we will have 
a bear fight and fiesta ; is it not so, Man- 
uel?” 

“Yes, truly,” answered that young 
man decidedly. “ Thou understandest ?”’ 

Pablo nodded. 

“It is good-farewell, sir.” They took 
off their high-peaked hats in mock cour- 
tesy, and swung away. 

Pablo hurried home, sat down to his 
father’s desk, and wrote the following 
letter: — 


To DoX8a ELENA ORTEGA, 
My Most Esteemed and Honored Cousin :— 

It has been long since your smile has shone 
upon us, and we grow weary for your presence. Don 
Vicente plays the guitar often for the Sefiorita 
Anita, which keeps me awake, as her window is in 
the end of the house next ours, and she is not half 
so pretty as you. Don Vicente and Don Manuel 
want to give a bear fight and fiesta and have you 
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come down to it, and if you come, bring the Sanchez 
girl, —not the thin one with the eagle nose, but she 
who dances so well. It is to be on the Fourth of 
July, which is the Independence Day of the Ameri- 
cans, and Elena, dear, Don Carlos, the handsome 
American, has bought from the ship some fire-works 
which are fine things for a celebration ; this he did, 
hoping there would be a fiesta and bear fight, which 
he most desires to see ; but Don Vicente, Don Man- 
uel, and the others, will not get it up unless you will 
come,— so please, dear Elena, come down. There 
was a ship in yesterday, and I went down to San 
Pedro, to tell the captain father would take the 
girls today ; so I saw all the fine things they had 
brought from other countries, and I took home for 
you a pair of silk stockings,— more beautiful than 
you can think, all red with white work,—and a 
white silk reboso with blue flowers in it. Father 
says I may keep them for you ; and the girls are not 
to know about them. There was a blue ring, too, 
like your eyes, which I shall wear on a cord round 
my neck till you come, which I pray may be soon, 
in full time for the Fourth. Let me have an answer 
by old Tomas, if it please you. Adios. 

Yours most respectfully, my honored cousin, 

PABLO ZAMORANO, 

The next morning old Tomas, a ser- 
vant of Pablo’s father, went northward 
to Santa Barbara on business for his 
master. Among other things he car- 
ried Pablo’s letter ; and the boy settled 
himself to wait as patiently as possible 
for his answer, though he felt it would 
bea weary time before he could look for 
the old man’s return. 

“Pablo,” said Don Carlos, a week 
later, “ how are things coming round for 
our Fourth of July ? Remember, I have 
the fire-works.” 

“It is good,” replied Pablo confident- 
ly, “all will be well.”’ 

“Still, he had some uncomfortable 
thoughts. What if his cousin could not 
come? What then? He had given his 
word, the word of a Zamorano, both to 
Don Carlos and Don Vicente. He did 
not like to think about it, and he grew 
more and more anxious as time went on 
and the messenger did not return. One 
afternoon, nearly two weeks later than 
had been expected, old Tomas, weary 
and covered with dust, rode into the 
courtyard. Pablo, who had his mock- 


ing bird, Pepe, perched on his finger 
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while he tried to teach it to whistle a 
tune, gave a cry of delight that fright- 
ened Pepe into his cage, where he clung 
to the wires, chirping and scolding at a 
great rate. 

“O Tomas, thou art back at last,” 
said the boy, “but thou art weary and 
thirsty, without doubt: here, drink.” 
And he brought the old man, who was 
stiffly dismounting, a silver mug of wa- 
ter from the olla that was kept strictly 
for the use of the family. 

Tomas felt the honor done him. “Don 
Pablo, you are a good boy and kindly ; 
here, for your pains, is a letter written 
by pretty white fingers.” And he put 
his hand in his waistcoat pocket. “Ah, 
no, it is not there! It must be then in 
the sash; but no! Have I lost it? Woe 
is me! The Dojia Elena will not for- 
give me!” 

The blood mounted to Pablo’s fore- 
head, his eyes flashed angrily ; he felt 
almost like shaking the old man, but 
he controlled himself, and said nothing, 
though he clinched his hands as they 
hung at his sides, until his nails made 
deep blue dents in the flesh. His for- 
bearance was at last rewarded, as To- 
mas with joy drew the precious letter 
from inside his waistcoat, where he had 
placed it for safe keeping. 

‘** My dear Pablo,” wrote his cousin, ‘‘ thy letter 
reached me safely. Didst thou ever read the fable 
of the monkey, who used the cat’s paw to rake out 
the chestnuts from the fire? I fear me that thou 
art the monkey and I the cat, who will bring out 
thy chestnuts. However, I will play puss for thee 
this time. Keep the pretty things thou hast for me 
safe from the girls, and I will wear them at thy 
fiesta. Tell thy father thou art beginning early to 
win a maiden to thy way of thinking. Thou canst 
say to Don Vicente and Don Manuel, but not asa 
message from me, that I and Isadora Sanchez will 
be down for the fiesta on the Fourth of July. The 
guitar shall play under another window when I 
come, my cousin. With love, I am thy own, 


ELENA ORTEGA. 
By the way, 


The Dofia Maria Sanchez is not so thin, and thou 
shouldst not speak so of a lady’s nose. 
Adios, Son. ELENA.” 


Pablo chuckled over the letter, grinned 
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at the postcript, and went out to find the 
young gentlemen who were to give the 
entertainment. After some trouble he 
came upon them over the river, arran- 
ging for a little race, to try the speed of 
their horses. 

“Look! Don Vicente! Don Man- 
uel!” he exclaimed, as he rode up to 
them. “I have here,” and he drew the 
edge of the letter from his sash, “a let- 
ter from my cousin, Elena Ortega. She 
bids me tell you that she and the Sefior- 
ita Isadora Sanchez will be pleased to 
attend your Fourth of July fiesta,—and 
they would have the beara savage one,” 
he added, uttering his own wishes. 

“ Did she send me this word ?”’ cried 
Don Vicente, springing from his horse, 
and going to Pablo’s side. “Give me 
the letter, boy.” 

“No, sefior,” said the lad, drawing 
back his horse. “It was written for no 


eyes but my own, and I would not break 
faith with a lady.” 
“Thou art but a baby!” cried Don 


Vicente angrily, “and I have half a mind 
to drag thee from thy horse,— thou hast 
no word from her.” 

“T have, in truth,” answered the boy 
earnestly ; “here,” and he partly opened 
the letter, “are her own words.” 

The young man was not quick in read- 
ing writing, but he saw his own name 
and the signature of the lady, and was 
satisfied. “Itis well,” he said cheerful- 
ly, “there shall be the fiesta and fight.” 

“ May I go with you to find the bear?” 
asked Pablo anxiously. 

“Yes, if thy father wishes to give his 
son as bait for bears,” was the teasing 
answer. 

Bear hunting was a sport in which 
boys were not generally allowed to take 
part, being too dangerous, but Pablo to 
his great joy and some surprise got his 
father’s consent to his being one of the 
party which on the first of July rode out 
of Los Angeles toward the foot-hills. 
Their object was of course to capture a 
bear alive, which feat they accomplished 
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in a peculiar fashion. The lasso of 
South America is called among the 
Spanish-speaking Californians a riata, 
and consists of a rope of braided raw- 
hide forty feet in length, capable of 
standing a great strain. This leather 
is kept pliable and slippery by frequent 
greasings with tallow. Its principal use 
in those days was to catch cattle or hors- 
es which ranged over the plains in bands 
or herds, and so grew very wild ; but the 
younger men found it helpful in the way 
of sport. If they wanted a bear for a 
fight, several of them would ride out 
toward the mountains where bears were 
accustomed to feed, and when one was 
discovered, the riders,as soon as they 
got near enough would, one after anoth- 
er, whirl and fling their riatas, the looped 
end settling around Bruin’s neck or leg, 
making him a prisoner. If the men were 
not active and accurate in aim, this sport 
was often a dangerous one. 

The party this July morning consisted 
of Don Vicente, Don Manuel, and two 
others, all experienced horsemen and 
throwers of the riata. 

Pablo rode his roan, a shapely little 
mustang, and had his riata tied to his 
saddle. 

“ Ah, but look at Pablo!” cried Don 
Manuel, as the boy rode up to the plaza 
where they were cinching up ready for 
the start. 

“The Captain!” said Don Vicente, tak- 
ing off his hat and bowing low. “ Thou 
wilt have the first cast at the bear, Iam 
thinking ; and it is to be a savage one, 
you understand, my friends?” looking 
at his companions, “this fiery youth will 
have naught but the most savage of 
grizzlies. Ah, it makes me tremble — 
his bravery!” 

Pablo grinned, too happy at being al- 
lowed to go, to mind the teasing. The 
morning was foggy, and the party 
pressed forward to reach the bears’ feed- 
ing ground before the hot sun coming 
out should drive Bruin to his lair. The 
horses, though small, were beautiful ani- 
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mals, gay both in spirits and attire. The 
saddle and bridle of a California gentle- 
man were generally handsome affairs. 

Not only was the leather cut or carved 
in beautiful designs of flowers, leaves, 
and fruits, but much, sometimes all, the 
saddle was covered with silver or gold in 
thin plates, delicately engraved, while 

the headstalls and reins were of chains 
of the precious metals. The dress of 
the riders was of soft tanned leather,em- 
broidered in silk or silver thread. The 

jackets were short, with deep fringe on 

the collar and outside seams of the 
sleeves. The breeches reached only to 
the knee ; beyond that the leg was pro- 
tected by fringed leather leggings. The 

hat, of a material something like felt, 

was drab in color, high and pointed in 
shape, with wide brim. Altogether, a 
California horse and rider made a gal- 
lant appearance. 

Upon reaching the foothills, the hunt- 
ers spread out to cover more ground ; 
both the plain and hills were covered 
with grass, with here and there a live 
oak or a clump of bushes, any one of 
which might hide a bear : indeed, it was 
not long before Don Vicente called out, 
“Come, here is one! Quick, he is mak- 
ing for the mountains!” and spurring 
his horse he rode forward at arun, whirl- 
ing his riata over his head. 

The bear, a large grizzly, aware of his 
danger, was shuffling off as fast as pos- 
sible toward the brush. All urged their 
horses forward, but the game made good 
time, and it seemed likely he might es- 
cape. 

“At him! At him, Vicente!” shout- 
ed his companions to that young man, 
who was foremost in the chase. 

As if in response, with a quick jerk he 
flung his riata, and the bear plunged 
forward, a noose about his neck, but in 
a moment:he regained his footing, and 
with a loud roar wheeled upon his cap- 
turer. 

“Quick, friends, hefis too strong for 
me!” exclaimed Don Vicente as he 
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pressed his horse backward in order to 
keep the rope stretched. 

Don Manuel, who was nearest, saw 
his friend’s danger, and as soon as his 
eye told him he was near enough for 
the cast, flung his riata, — but at that 
moment his horse’s fore feet sank in a 
hidden squirrel hole, causing the loop to 
miss the bear, which with the noose no 
longer tight but lying loosely about his 
neck, was charging Don Vicente. 

Don Manuel uttered an exclamation 
of dismay, and was hurriedly preparing 
for another trial, when there was the 
rapid thud of hoofs, and a little roan 
horse dashed past him, its rider hurling 
a riata as he rode down upon the angry 
game. There was a whir in the air of 
swift-flying leather, and the bear was 
checked in his rush by another noose 
round his neck. 

“Good for Pablo!” “The Captain is 
brave!” they cried, as the boy proudly 
drew up his snorting, quivering little 
horse, thus keeping taut the riata which 
he had so successfully thrown, 

“Thanks, brother-in-law,” said Don 
Vicente, flashing an approving smile at 
the lad. 

Snarling and growling, clicking his 
white teeth viciously, the bear ran back- 
ward and forward tearing up the grass 
in bunches, but it was all to no purpose ; 
soon a third noose encircled his hind 
leg ; this, with the two riatas round his 
neck, making his capture complete. 

The next thing was to take him over 
the six miles of road between them and 
Los Angeles. This was by no means 
an easy thing to do. Pablo and Don 
Vicente, riding ahead, pulled him along, 
and when he tried to make a savage 
dash at one or the other of their horses, 
he was reminded by a jerk on his hind 
leg that his days of liberty were over. 
Two of the party rode behind, and when 
necessary prodded him along with 
sticksor an occasional sharp stroke from 
the heavy leather ends of their bridle 
reins. . But the road was rough, leading 
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up hill and down, through dry river beds 
where the heat of the sun was intensi- 
fied by the glaring white sand. Pablo 
did his part bravely, and when one of 
the men would have relieved him, would 
not give up his post of honor, though 
the road seemed the longest six miles 
he had ever traveled. By the time their 
journey was ended, the prisoner, horses, 
and riders, were all weary, hot, and 
thirsty. 

Although no very uncommon sight, 
still the arrival of a live grizzly was 
something of an event, and Pablo was 
crimson with joy, pride, and exertion, 
as an admiring crowd gathered about 
them, and the story of the boy’s ready 
bravery was told by his companions. 
This was perhaps the happiest part of 
Pablo’s Fourth, when he, for the first 
time, helped capture and bring in a 
grizzly. He hung around the adobe- 
walled corral where the bear was im- 
prisoned, and was very dignified with 
the less fortunate boys, who did not fail 
to bring down his pride to a reasonable 
level before many days had passed. 

Hunger, and anxiety about his Santa 
Barbara cousin, finally drove him home, 
where his fame had preceded him. Din- 
ner was long over, but Maria, the cook, 
who was very proud of the bravery of 
the young fatron, had saved enough 
dinner to lunch a dozen boys. Of Dofia 
Elena O-stega nothing had yet been 
heard. 

During the past weeks Pablo had ex- 
erted himself to spread the news of the 
holiday, telling every man, woman, and 
child, that came in from the ranches 
how fine it was to be, until there bade 
fair to be a large gathering. That it 
was to celebrate American independ- 
ence few knew,—perhaps none outside 
of Pablo’s home. There was to be a 
fight and fiesta, and these promised 
pleasure enough. 

The next day Pablo went to the Plaza, 
where Indian servants were building the 
brush-covered dancing-hall, while others 
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watered and tramped the earthen floor 
until it seemed nearly as hard as rock. 
Later, the sides of the hall would be 
hung with beautiful shawls and gay 
curtains. 

The next day, the third, Pablo was up 
early, and though he visited the bear, 
who snarled at him with especial fierce- 
ness, and saw the bulls, rough, shaggy- 
haired animals, that were to be the 
other parties in the morrow’s fight, he 
spent most of his time about the gate- 
way of his father’s courtyard, watching 
for the arrival of his cousin. He was 
anxious and unhappy ; there seemed a 
lump in histhroat every time he thought 
about her. Don Carlos had kept his 
part of the bargain. Were not the fire- 
works resting quietly in the American’s 
own room? The dancing-hall was. fin- 
ished; the bulls and bear were all as 
cross as one could wish; and was he, 
Pablo, who had promised so certainly to 
have the young ladies from Santa Bar- 
bara to grace the occasion, was he alone 
to fail of his word ? In vain Pepe, the 
mocking-bird, whistled his sweetest 
songs, even giving afew notes of the 
tune Pablo had tried to teach him,—a 
success that would have delighted his 
young master at any other time. Now 
he paid no attention, and Pepe, dis- 
gusted, cocked his head on one side, and 
chattered and scolded in a voice as 
hoarse as a crow. 

At dinner the boy ate so little his 
mother called him: “Come to me, my 
son ; thou art not well,” she said, laying 
her hand on his shoulder. “I fear me 
thou art injured by thy exertion in 
catching the bear. Ay de mi! Whata 
brave lad thou art. Hast thoua pain?” 

“ No, mamma,” said Pablo, hanging 
his head, ashamed to tell his trouble. 

“ Art certain, my son?” she asked 
once more. 

“Of a truth, yes, mamma; but think 
you Elena will come?” he asked anx- 
iously. . 

“Quien sabe?” replied his mother 
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shrugging her plumpshoulders. “Never 
believe what girls tell thee, my son; 
they are as uncertain as rain before a 
north wind.” 

This was poor comfort, and did not 
make his anxiety less. The afternoon 
seemed very long. At three came Don 
Vicente and Don Manuel in gay attire, 
to ask if the young ladies had arrived. 
Pablo felt a strong desire to run and 
hide, leaving his mother and sisters to 
meet the young men; but in a moment 
he conquered this cowardice, and went 
bravely out to tell the uncomfortable 
truth, that the girls had not yet come. 

“ Pablo,” said Don Vicente, drawing 
his straight black brows into a heavy 
frown, “hast thou been fooling us?” 

“ Indeed, no,” answered the boy earn- 
estly, looking his questioner straight in 
the eyes. “‘ They promised to come, and 
in time, too.” 

‘““T believe thee,” said the young man, 
with a smile in his eyes and a gleam of 
white teeth. “Bethe failure on their 
heads, not on thine. There is time yet, 
—come, Manuel,” and they galloped 
away. 

Between four and five in the after- 
noon there was a noise outside the court 
of the trampling of horses’ feet, and 
shrill cries of welcome from the parlor. 
Pablo, who was getting a drink, let fall 
the silver mug, and ran to the gate, then 
gave acry of joy, and his face bright- 
ened wonderfully ;— for there they were 
—the girls, with the father of Dofia 
Isadora Sanchez on horseback ; in an ox 
cart two serving maids, and some lug- 
gage. 

Dofia Elena’s fair face was burned by 
the sun, and she looked weary. “ Pab- 
lo,” she cried, as she caught sight of him, 
“a pretty journey hast thou and thy 
Americans led me! What a people of 
fools they must be to have their celebra- 
tion in such heat as this. Look at my 
face, it isruined forever! There will be 
no fiesta for me. I owe thee one, young 
man.” 
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Pablo thought, but was too wise and 
polite to say, that the Mexican celebra- 
tion in September, which Dofia Elena 
always enjoyed, had often hotter weath- 
er than July. Instead he hurried tohelp 
her off the horse. 

“Poor Elena! You are weary, but as 
for your face it is ever the sweetest un- 
der the sun; and,” here he whispered 
in her ear, “ Marie will prepare for you 
tonight a cream of camphor and melted 
tallow, and I know not what, that will 
make your face as soft and. white as 
milk on the morrow. Did it not heal 
me, when I was burned like red beef 
from bathing in the laguna? Now you 
will go and rest,” he added,fas he led 
her into the house, “and in a little time 
you will eat of a sandilla I have grown 
and picked just for you. Never saw 
you its like. But wait not here; Don 
Vicente and Don Manuel ride often past 
the gate, eager for your arrival.” 

The faces of the young ladies became 
more cheerful, as with little shrieks at 
the idea of being caught by their ad- 
mirers in all the dust of their traveling 
dresses, they disappeared in the depths 
of the cool adobe rooms. Presently to 
their door came Pablo, carrying a huge 
wooden platter heaped high with cool, 
ripe watermelon. 

“ Ah, Pablo, I love but thee,” cried 
Isadora Sanchez, as she caught sight of 
the boy and his burden. 

“No, Pablo is my own sweetheart,” 
said Elena, laying her white hand on his 
dark hair. “ We are the best of friends, 
are we not, Pablo, though I am thy 
puss?” 

“Yes, cousin,” said the boy, smiling 
brightly up into her gentle blue eyes. 
“T owe you so many thanks, Elena,” 
he added earnestly. 

“Tonight thou shalt tell them to me, 
and,” she bent her lips to his ear, “ show 
me the things thou hast for me.” 

Pablo was awakened next morning by 
a strange noise. Still half asleep he 
jumped out of bed. Pop-pop-pop, a 
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CAPTURING 


bunch of fire-crackers was exploding on 
the floor of his room. He looked about 
him a little dazed, and saw Don Carlos’ 
merry face at the open window. 

“Come, Pablo, we will have our crack- 
ers now.” 

The boy dressed himself in such a 
hurry that he had rather a tousled ap. 
pearance ; at breakfast his father re- 
proved him for coming to the table with 
such a rumpled neckerchief, while his 
mother called him to her and retied his 
sash. Then, two of his fingers were 
burned ; but what did all these things 
matter to a boy who had spent two de- 
lightful hours setting off the first fire- 
crackers of his life? 

“Thou wouldst have a more beautifyl 
expression, Pablo, were it not for the 
black spot on the end of thy nose,” said 
his cousin Elena, whose face looked as 
fresh and pretty as ever. 

VOL, xxiv—8. 
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“ See, I wear thy ring, sweetheart,” 
and she tapped the dark, powder-stained 
hand with her slim white fingers, on one 
of which was the little turquoise ring, 
Pablo’s gift. 

While it was yet early the people be- 
gan to come in from the neighboring 
ranches, the men, boys, and some young 
girls, riding spirited horses ; while the 
older or more timid travelers came at a 
slower but safer pace in loudly creaking 
ox-carts, the only carriages of those 
times. It was a pretty sight,— those 
groups of gayly dressed horsemen, no 
hunting costumes this time, but breech- 
es and jackets of velvet, braided with sil- 
ver or gold; the soft gay sashes wrapped 
broadly about the waist and tied at the 
side; the snowy shirt puffing from un- 
der the short jacket ; and crowning all, 
the wide-brimmed peaked hat, heavy 
with gold or silver trimming. 
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About two o'clock the people gath- 
ered to see the fight. Seats were pro- 
vided for the ladies ; among them was 
Pablo's sister, pretty Lolita, Isadora 
Sanchez, and many another beside, but 
none so pretty as Dojia Elena, who wore 
the lovely blue and white scarf given her 
by her young cousin. Pablo sat beside 
Don Vicente, and when the music played 
as the two animals were turned into the 
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grizzly bear, with his great strength, 
thick skin, and shaggy hair, proving 
generally too strong afoe. Pablo’s bear 


was unusually savage and had conquered 
the second bull before the people had 
enough of the sport, and Bruin, loudly 
cheered by the crowd, was led away vic- 
torious though a prisoner. 

After the fight there was sport on the 
street of various kinds. 


Among the 
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high-walled enclosure, and the people 
shouted and clapped their hands, the 
boy felt life had no greater joy to offer. 

The two enemies gazed about them 
snorting and growling ; then excited by 
the cries and music rushed at each oth- 
er furiously. 

Of that fight I have little to say. 
Combats between bulls and bears are 
cruel things that in our country are 
now done away with. The bull was the 
sufferer, as indeed he was apt to be ; the 


crowd, those who were from the country 
were feasted by the townspeople, either 
in dining room or kitchen, according to 
the rank of the visitor. The boys tried 
each other’s horses, or riding down to 
the sandy river bottom, played at lasso- 
ing one another, getting some heavy 
falls on the soft sand,—but all in sport. 

Coming back, Pablo got some fire- 
crackers from Don Carlos, wickedly ex- 
ploding them on the street, frightening 
some, astonishing others. 
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“Pablo, thou imp!” cried an old 
woman, aiming a box on the ear at the 
laughing boy. “Thou hast frightened 
me out of six years of my life with thy 
guns of the Evil one, and methinks there 
is a hole burned in my best petticoat!” 

“ No, Tia Juana, there is no burn on 
thy clothes, and for the years of thy life, 
come with me to our kitchen, and Maria 
shall give thee some soup and sweets 
that will add twenty years to thy most 
useful life.’’ And he politely led the old 
woman away. 

Dancing began at sundown, but it was 
not until it was quite dark that Pablo, 
his heart bounding at the pleasure in 
store for him, helped Don Carlos carry 
the fireworks up the hill, where all the 
assembly could see the display to the 
best advantage. Fora few minutes they 
two were alone there, though below they 
could see men and boys coming up. 

“Now, Pablo,” said Don Carlos, draw- 
ing something from beneath his sash, 
and shaking it out in the light of the 
torch he carried. ‘‘This is an Ameri- 
can flag. It won’t do toshow it to those 
people down there, they care for no flag 
but their own; but I want you to say 
with me, ‘Three cheers for the red, 
white, and blue, and the Fourth of July,’ 
and then I will set off thisrocket. Say 
it first after me.” 

And Pablo promptly made his first 
attempt at speaking English. He did 
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very well, though he said “tree” for 
three, and “ wite” for white, but after 
repeating it a couple of times his voice 
rang out clearly with Don Carlos’s, who 
waved the flag, kissed it, and then there 
was a hiss and a rush of what seemed a 
fiery serpent, high up into the air, where 
it exploded and rained down a shower 
of golden stars. 

Fora moment Pablo felt a lump in his 
throat,— it was so strange and beautiful, 
— then he hurrahed loudly in response 
to cheers from below. : 

Roman candles, wheels, rockets, fol- 
lowed each other in delightful succes- 
sion, while fire-crackers in boxes and 
tins made areasonable amount of noise. 
The display was really a fine one, and 
lasted nearly an hour, though to the 
happy boy it seemed a good portion of 
his life. When the last piece, the big- 
gest rocket of all, tore its way upward, 
and there, far above them, shed its 
shower of fiery snakes, Pablo heaved a 
deep sigh, and watched with upturned 
face until the last spark descended and 
went out. 

“Well, Pablo,” said Don Carlos, “what 
thinkest thou of the Fourth of July ?” 

“It is all you have ever told me, Don 
Carlos. I thank you a thousand times. 
I never was so happy,” and here he whis- 
pered the words in the ear of the young 
man, “I am afraid I wish I was an Amer- 


ican.” 
FH[elen Elliott Bandint. 











An Indian Runner. 




















AN INDIAN RUNNER. 
COLORADO DESERT. 


PURPLE sheet of cloudless sky 
That bends with downward slant to meet 
Gray, shifting sands, that silent lie 
Becalmed beneath the awful heat. 
No green blade springs in that sad land, 
No bird-wing beats the heavy air; 
The marvel of a blighting hand, 
Vast, silent desert everywhere. 





Twilight, and then a glow that dies 
With sudden shadows from on high, 

Save one long dull red line that lies 
Far down against the western sky. 
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Across the deep, half-sullen glare, 
A dark form passes, swift and free, 
As though a spirit walked the air 
Above a molten, fiery sea. 


A late moon glows, a sullen light 
Low set among the saffron skies, 
And swift beneath it, in his might, 
The swarth Apache runner flies. 
With rumors of impending strife 
Along the frontiers of the land 
He speeds, with ever-quickening life, 
O’er dead, gray centuries of sand. 
Bergen Weeks Applegate. 





TO MY DOG. 


Tuy speechless tongue, my dog, I envy thee; 
Whatever be thy faults in sight of heaven, 
The stab of venomed words thou hast not given, 
And so thy dumbness' seemeth good to me. 
Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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III, OUTSIDE 


** Keep me ever from forgetting, 
Though the sad-eyed poet sings 
That the coronal of sorrows 
Is remembering happier things 
E’en when present grief is sharpest 
Who would all the past destroy, 
Let me still recall what has been, 
Memory of joy is joy.” —— 
Then he threw his hand sharply to the 
back of his head, sucking in his breath 
quickly between his teeth, with a little 
whistling gasp of pain. He used to do 
this very often, because he was not right 
in his mind, and could not remember 
many things. Inside of his head there 
was coiled a clock-spring, and during a 
great many days this would wind itself 
tighter and tighter, until it paused at its 
point of greatest tension. This would 
continue until he heard some sharp and 
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Visible Signs. 


VISIBLE SIGNS. 
ZENANA. 


sudden noise, like the banging of a door 
or a vigorous and prolonged hammer- 
ing, and then the clock-spring would be 
suddenly loosed, and would uncoil al- 
most in an instant, buzzing and whirling 
fiercely, and he would burst into his 
song again, invariably breaking off at 
the same place, to gasp and clap his 
hand upon the back of his head. 
Among the many things he could not 
remember was the air of the refrain of 
his song. This afflicted him poignantly. 
It was always eluding him, never within 
his reach, but just beyond it. One could 
observe him fighting for it through the 
murk of his insanity,—in fact, he 
scarcely did anything else,— rolling his 
head from side to side, his eyes closed, 
trying to beat out the time with his 
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hand. But he never succeeded. The 
air of the verse up to a certain point he 
knew, beyond that it was a meaningless 
and intangible confusion of sounds. 
What made it worse was that he was a 
born musician, and the song was one 
that he had composed himself. 

Burr-Underwood was his name, and a 
certain vague connection with the For- 
eign Office had been his station in life, 
until he had written his opera, “ Guy 
Mannering” and had acquired great- 
ness. Then he had gone to travel in the 
far East, to collect material for his next 
opera, “The Talisman,” with Sintram, 
his librettist, and Sherrick Ovington, 
the artist. 

It would have been better for Burr- 
Underwood if, as soon as he and Sin- 
tram had all their data well in hand, he 
had returned at once to civilization, and 
had settled down to write his opera. 
But instead of that he had gone poking 
about all over India, seeing all sorts of 
things with all sorts of people, and had 
finally fetched up at Delhi, where they 
all three had friends. It was there Burr 
Underwood’s affliction came upon him. 
It happened in this wise :— 

He borrowed a little, racking, soap- 
colored horse froma missionary acquaint- 
ance and left early one morning for an 
all day’s ride to the tombs outside of 
the city. He returned about the middle 
of the afternoon, feet foremost, borne on 
a litter by a couple of natives. The na- 
tives explained that they had found the 
sahib at the bottom of a dry ravine 
down which his horse had blundered. 
He was quite unconscious because of a 
dreadful bruise on the back of his skull, 
received either from the rocks he had 
fallen upon or from the hoofs of his 
horse. They did not know what had 
become of the horse. They had brought 
the sahib back to the city, and a native 
police at the gate had looked at the let- 
ters in his pockets, and had told them 
where he lived. They were poor men, 
God knew, and they had left their olive 
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presses idle for a whole day to bring 
him hither. The native police at the 
gate, who was several different kinds of 
an unclean dog without a name, had 
levied upon them an exorbitant toll as 
they passed through, and a donkey-litter 
by the day cost so much; but they, the 
other sahibs, were protectors of the 
poor, and were also their fathers and 
mothers and a good many other of their 
relations for several generations back, 
and they knew that rupees would be 
forthcoming in true proportion to their 
loss of time and money. 

Sintram and Ovington called in an 
army surgeon from an English regiment 
and patched up Burr-Underwood as 
best they could. But on the inside he 
would not come right. He was per- 
plexed and confused, and talked foolish- 
ness and laughed to himself. The bruise 
on the base of the skull combined with 
an overlong exposure to the noon sun 
had set him off upon a tangent of mild 
insanity, and nothing seemed able to 
bring him back to the normal circum- 
ference. 

From his soft-voiced chatterings they 
guessed that he had gone out to the 
tombs to put to music a little song that 
Sintram had written for him the day be- 
fore, (he always liked to compose in the 
open air,) and that having written the 
score, he was returning home, humming 
it to himself, when his mount went over 
into the throat of the gully, and he fell, 
striking the back of his head. But 
besides this, ia his wandering talk he 
spoke continually of a girl, a big girl, a 
European, with eyes like dark blue stars, 
whose face he said he had seen bending 
over him while he lay on the shore-line 
between the ocean of the Void and the 
land of the Tangible; seeing but not 
knowing. The natives who had brought 
him in had made no mention of any such 
girl, so Sintram and his friend attached 
no great importance to what he said. 
The girl’s face was doubtless only one 
of many visions which chased one an- 
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other across his brain. But he insisted 
upon connecting the loss of his song 
with this girl, often muttering that she 
had stolen it out of his head, and had 
put the clock-spring in its place. He 
persisted so steadily in this story, that 
Sintram at length concluded that possi- 
bly there might have been a girl in the 
affair. At all events, the written score 
of his song, which he maintained he was 
reading at the time of his fall, was gone. 

But very soon, however, even these 
half coherent babblings ceased, and for 
the better part of a year Burr-Under- 
wood mumbled and muttered in the 
throes of brain fever, which kept the 
three of them in Delhi until the follow- 
ing spring. They had hoped, when the 
fever left him, as it finally did, that he 
would be himself again; but this was 
not to be, and as soon as his convales- 
cence set in they could see that he was 
as troubled as ever. 

One evening, after an unusually hot 
day, when Sintram was sitting on the 
veranda of their bungalow with his feet 
on the railing, vaguely listening to the 
soft chirping of the bats in the rafters 
overhead, and wondering how soon he 
would be able to return home, Oving- 
ton came down the stairs of the house, 
three at a time, and bursting out upon 
the veranda, cried, “ Where’s Jack ?” 

Ovington jumped up. “Don’t tell 
me he’s not in his room,” he shouted. 
“T left him there not half an hour ago 
singing to himself, and beating time 
upon the arm of his chair.” 

“Well, he’s not there,” cried Sin- 
tram. “ He’s taken a slope somewhere, 
and there ’ll be hell to payif he goes off 
the handle again. It would kill him 
now, sure. Good Lord, to think of the 
poor devil —in his condition, too — los- 
ing himself in this town at ——Man 
alive, Sherry, don’t stand there doing 
nothing. Get on your coat. We’ve got 
to find him.” 


The clock-spring had wound itself 
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very tight indeed during the last few 
burning days, and he was afraid that 
the pressure against the inside curve 
of his brain-pan would crack his skull 
to little fragments unless he was very 
careful. Never before had it been quite 
so bad as this. He must get out into 
the open air, and see if he could not 
collect the odds and ends of chords and 
bars that were jumping through his 
brain into that refrain that he had once 
known so well, but had now forgotten. 
The gamut in his head seemed to be 
made up of little living black notes that 
jerked and twitched and twittered from 
one line of the staff to another, like a 
Hock of swallows chirping and hopping 
amongst the telegraph lines along a rail- 
way. 

He turned into the deserted Chandni 
Chauk, and went on bare-headed and 
aimless underneath the long rows of 
pipal trees. The hands upon the huge 
clock opposite the museum closed slow- 
ly together like the blades of a great 
pair of shears, and clipped the night 
into equal halves; while the jangling 
notes in his head were echoed by clang- 
ing bells all over the city striking for 
twelve o'clock. He started sharply off 
to the south, and passing under the 
shadow of the great mosque of the 
Jama Masjid, plunged into the tangled 
skein of streets in the Mahometan quar- 
ter. How long he went on in this way 
no one, surely not himself, can say, but 
at last he found himself. skirting a high 
mud wall, that ran along behind the 
huge irregular pile of some more im- 
portant building or collection of build- 
ings, unmistakably the house of one of 
the native nobles. The street was very 
filthy, and a dog or two slept in the 
drain which ran along its middle. Then 
he came to a low gate in the wall, with a 
porter sleeping upon a block of wood 
under its shadow. He entered, went 
down a badly paved incline, and paused. 

He was now ina sort of gut, closed at 
the farther end by a high whitewashed 
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wall. A one-eyed wall it was, for far, 
far above his head a little window 
blinked faintly on its surface. On both 
sides the gut was narrowly flanked by 
the rear abutments of other buildings, 
joined by wings and galleries to the one 
in front of him. He felt grass and weeds 
under his feet, and the air was pungent 
with the smell of the camel-stables. 
From both sides of him came the sound 
of breathing, and the friction of great 
bodies one against the other. Most of 
the camels were asleep, chewing their 
cud even as they dozed, the breed-brand, 
shorn into their necks, moving slowly 
up and down in unison with the motion 
of their jaws. 

The elephants were tethered upon 
the other side of the gut. Burr-Under- 
wood could see the silhouettes of their 
huge, blue-gray bulks swaying against 
the brightness of the white-washed walls 
beyond. They slowly fanned themselves 
with their leathery ears, and cast hay 
and dust upon their backs with their 
restless painted trunks. Occasionally 
the collar of bells around some of their 
necks would be jarred intoa brief dis- 
cord. Otherwise it was very still. 

He sat down upon the edge of a cis- 
tern in the center of the gut, and drew 
his hand wearily across his forehead. 
The night was old, and the Southern 
Cross was wheeling towards the west- 
ern horizon, while beyond the city walls 
the mists that rise before the dawn 
steamed up from the Jumna River into 
the star-sheen of the sky, as though the 
worshipping earth was burning incense 
at the altar of the night. 

Burr-Underwood wetted his forehead 
from the cistern, for the strain between 
his temples was near to bursting. He 
tried very hard to think, but he could 
not, and the effort made the blood pump 
and throb against his ears. 

A camel colt squealed and lashed out 
fretfully against its tether mate. The 


other grunted, threshed back, and blun- 
dered against a stack of saddle-boxes at 
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its withers, knocking the pile to the 
ground with a great clattering noise. 
The tension snapped. The coiled clock- 
spring sprang loose, buzzing round and 
round like bees when they swarm, and 
Burr-Underwood jumped to his feet and 
sang loudly :— 
** Keep me ever from forgetting, 
Though the sad-eyed poet sings 
That the coronal of sorrows 
Is remembering happier things. 
E’en when present grief is sharpest, 
Who would all the past destroy ? 
Let me still recall what has been : 
Memory of joy is joy.”” —— 

He stopped suddenly, clapping his 
hand against the back of his head with 
the same unvarying intake of breath. 

The drowsing beasts on either hand 
started at the sound of his voice, draw- 
ing sharply together with a confused 
shuffling of heavy feet ; a big water-liz- 
ard slid from the rim of the basin into 
the water with a tinkling splash, and a 
frog barked hoarsely from among the 
weeds. But louder than any of these 
sounds came the echo of his song, 
thrown back upon him from the great 
wall in front. It was a beautiful echo, 
clear as a silver trumpet. It was ca- 
denced and low. It lingered softly over 
each word as though loth to let it die to 
silence. It was long. It was—stop! it 
was zofanecho. Far up the wall from 
the one glowing casement a sweet Eng- 
lish voice was flinging down an answer 
to him. It was the continuation of the 
song he had composed a year before, 
the refrain that had so long baffled and 
eluded him. And while he stood there, 
rigid as adrawn bowstring, too tense to 
quiver, and while his mind with the 
swiftness of light was throwing bridge 
after bridge across the great gulf that 
so long had separated him from his real 
self, the voice sang :— 

—memory of joy is joy. 
** Keep me then from e’er forgetting, 
Though remembrance woundeth yet 
Better to be sad, rememb’ring, 
Than be happy and forget. 
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‘* Keep me ever from forgetting ; 
Now, as once, still let me know, 
All the partings and bereavements, 
All the griefs of long ago. 


“Though the past be full of mourning, 
Still, who would that past destroy ? 
Dear to me in every sorrow, 
Memory of grief is joy. 
Keep me then from e’er forgetting, 
Though remembrance woundeth yet 
Better to be sad, rememb’ring, 
Than be happy and forget.” 


Then the voice suddenly ceased. The 
one eye of the great wall winked once 
and went out, and the dawn broke on 
the higher minarets of the /aémda Masjid. 


An hour later Sherry Ovington and 
Sintram met a wild-eyed, disheveled 
man, with a voice hoarse from shouting 
without deaf walls, and with broken 
nails, and knuckles raw from battering 
on closed gates, reeling around corners 
and stumbling over street crossings. 

“Don’t ask questions now,” he panted, 
in tones that they had not known for 
many a long month. “I believe that 
I’ve been a bit wrong lately, but | —I 
think I’m all right now. Something 
very strange has happened. For God’s 
sake, let’s get home. I’ve something 
to tell you.” 

“ And so my theory is this,” he said, 
as he sat bolstered up in his bed later 
during the day. “Noone besides my- 
self coudd have known my song except 
that girl, the European girl, you know, 
with the eyes, that found me after my 
tumble. She must have learned it from 
the score that I lost at the time. I know, 
I know what youthink. I don’t ask nor 
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I don’t expect you to believe me, only 
to help me.” 

But Burr-Underwood never again 
found the low gate and the elephant 
stables in the gut behind the /dmd 
Masjid, though for day after day, from 
dawn to dark, he and his friends haunted 
the alleys, lanes, and cu/ de sacs, of the 
Mahometan quarter. 

When the chief of police heard his 
story and his theory, he smiled politely. 
“ My friend,” he said, “ American news- 
papers and romantic poets sometimes 
tell of affairs like these, and we know 
that our Rajahs love not wisely but too 
many; but I assure you sucha thing as 
you state is quite impossible today.” 

* But,” pleaded Burr-Underwood to 
Sintram, “I am all straight now, how 
did that happen, how do you account for 
that?” 

“Well,” answered Sintram reflect- 
ively, “the long walk,—the cool night 
air, - the water on your head,— I don’t 
know, —a coincidence of certain favor- 
able conditions. I don’t understand 
these things, but the doctor could tell 
you about them.” 

“But I heard her voice,” insisted 
Burr-Underwood with Gallilean dogged- 
ness. 

“Yes, but how can you be sure of 
that? Could you take oath that you 
came to yourself before you heard it, or 
after?” 

“No,” admitted Burr-Underwood, 
hesitating, ‘I could not. But,” he added 
to himself in an undertone, “I should 
like to know what mystery lies back of 
the whole affair.” 

And so there the matter rests. 

Frank Norris. 
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BUILDING A STATE IN APACHE LAND. 


I. HOW THE TERRITORY WAS ACQUIRED. 


early fifties, there was a 
house on the northeast cor- 
ner of Stockton and Wash- 
ington streets, of consider- 
able architectural preten- 
sions for the period, which 
was called the ‘“ Govern- 
ment Boarding-House.” 
The cause of this appel- 
lation was that the Califor- 
nia senators and their fam- 
ilies, a member of Congress and his 
wife, the United States marshal, and 
several lesser dignitaries of the Federal 
Government, resided there. In those 


early days private mansions were few ; 


so the boarding-house formed the only 
home of the Argonauts. 

After the ladies retired at night, the 
gentlemen usually assembled in the spa- 
cious parlor, opened a bottle of Sazerac, 
and discussed politics. 

It was known to the senators that the 
American minister in Mexico had been 
instructed to negotiate a new treaty 
with Mexico for the acquisition of addi- 
tional territory ; not that there was a 
pressing necessity for more land, but 
for reasons which will be briefly stated : 

Ist. By the treaty of 1848,’ usually 
called Guadaloupe Hidalgo, the govern- 
ment of the United States had under- 
taken to protect the Mexicans from the 
incursions of Indians within the United 
States boundary, and as this proved to 
be an impracticable undertaking, the 

I]t has heen a mystery, which I have been asked to 
explain a thousand times, why the Gadsden Treaty was 
made with such a boundary line. ‘The true inwardness 
of the treaty is attempted to be explained. The bound- 
ary line at Yuma, on the Colorado, at the junction of 


the Gila, is now submitted to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
See Attorney General Hart.—C. D. P. 


damages on account of failure began to 
assume alarming proportions, and the 
government of the United States was 
naturally anxious to be released from 
the obligation. 

2nd. The Democratic party was in 
the plenitude of power, and the South- 
ern States were dominant in the Ad- 
ministration. It had been the dream of 
this element for many years to construct 
a railroad from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean, and the additional 
territory was required for a“ pass.” It 
was not known at that early day that 
railroads could be constructed across 
the Rocky Mountains at a higher lati- 
tude, and it was feared that snow and 
ice might interfere with traffic in the 
extremes of winter. 

The State of Texas had already given 
encouragement to the construction of 
such a railroad, by a liberal grant of land 
reaching as far west as the Rio Grande, 
and it devolved upon the United States 
to provide the means of getting on to 
the Pacific Ocean. The intervening 
country belonged at that time to Mexi- 
co, and for the purpose of acquiring this 
land the treaty was authorized. 

The condition of affairs in Mexico was 
favorable to a negotiation. Santa Ana 
had usurped the powers of the govern- 
ment, and was absolute dictator under 
the name of President. There was no 
Mexican Congress, and none had been 
convened since they were herded togeth- 
er at the conclusion of the Mexican War 
under protection of American troops. 

The condition of affairs in the United 
States was also extremely favorable. 
The treasury was overflowing with Cali- 
fornia gold, under the tariff of 1846 busi- 
ness was prosperous, the public debt 
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small, and the future unclouded. The 
American Minister to Mexico (General 
Gadsden of South Carolina) was author- 
ized to make several propositions : — 

Ist. Fifty millions for a boundary 
line from the mouth of the Rio Grande 
west to the Pacific Ocean. 

2nd. Twenty millions for a boundary 
line due east from the mouth of the 
Yaqui River in the Gulf of California 
to the Rio Grande. This was to include 
the peninsula of Lower California. 

3d. Ten millions for a boundary line 
to include the “railroad pass.” 

A treaty was finally concluded for the 
smaller boundary, including the “ rail- 
road pass,” comprising the land between 
the Rio Grande and the Colorado rivers 
south of the Gila River, with the bound- 
ary line between the United States and 
Mexico about the shape of a dog’s hind 
leg. The price paid for the new territory, 
which was temporarily called the “ Gads- 
den Purchase,” was ten million dollars. 

A check for seven million was given 
by Mr. Guthrie, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on the sub-treasury in New York, 
to the agent of Santa Ana; but not a 
dollar of it ever reached the Mexican 
treasury, as Santa Ana fled with the 
spoil. The remaining three millions were 
retained to pay the “lobby ” and confirm 
the treaty. The treaty was signed in 
Mexico on the 23d day of December, 
1853. 

Pending the negotiation of the treaty 
between the high contracting parties, in 
the City of Mexico, the discussion of the 
subject grew interesting at the Govern- 
ment Boarding-House in San Francisco, 
and a new California was hoped for on 
the southern boundary. Old Spanish 
history was ransacked for information, 
from the voyages of Cortez in the Gulf 
of California to the latest dates,and maps 
of the country were in great demand. 

In the mean time an agent of the 
Iturbide family had arrived in San Fran- 
cisco with a “ Mexican Grant.” After 
the execution of the Emperor Iturbide, 
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the Congress of the Mexican Republic 
voted an indemnity to the family of one 
million dollars ; but on account of suc- 
cessive revolutions this sum was never 
at the disposition of the Mexican treas- 
ury, and in liquidation the Mexican gov- 
ernment made the family a grant of 
land in California, north of the Bay of 
San Francisco, but before the land could 
be located, the Americans had “ac- 
quired” the country, and it was_ lost. 
The heirs then made application to the 
Mexican government for another grant 
of land in lieu of the California conces- 
sion, and were granted seven hundred 
leagues of land, to be located in Sonora, 
Sinaloa, and Lower California, in such 
parcels as they might select. 

Seven hundred leagues, or 3,000,800 
acres, is a large tract of land in a single 
body, and the attorney of the heirs con- 
sidered it more convenient to locate the 
land in small tracts of a league or two 
ata place. The government of Mexico 
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conceded whatever was required, and 


the grant was made in all due form of 
Mexican law. 

In the discussions at the Government 
Boarding-House in San Francisco it 
was urged: That the Gulf of California 
was the Mediterranean of the Pacific, 
and its waters full of pearls. That the 
Peninsula of Lower California was cop- 
per-bound, interspersed with gold and 
minerals, illustrated with old Spanish 
Missions, and fanned by the gentlest 
breezes from the South Pacific. That 
the State of Sonora was one of the 
richest of Mexico in silver, copper, 
gold, coal, and other minerals, with 
highly productive agricultural valleys 
in the temperate zone. That the coun- 
try north of Sonora, called in the Span- 
ish history “ Arizunea,” (rocky country) 
was full of minerals, with fertile valleys 
washed by numerous rivers, and cov- 
ered by forests primeval. That the 
climate was all that could be desired, 
from the level of the Gulf of California 
on the south, to an altitude of 15,000 
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feet in the mountains of the north. 
That the Southern Pacific Railroad 
would soon be built through the new 
country, and that a new State would be 
made as a connecting link between 
Texas and California, with the usual 
quota of governors, senators, and public 
officials. 

It was urged that the Iturbide Grant 
could be located so as to secure the best 
sites for towns and cities in the new 
State,and the rest distributed to settlers 
as an inducement for rapid colonization. 
The enthusiasm increased with the 
glamour of Spanish history and the gen- 
erous flow of Sazerac. 

It must be admitted that an alluring 
prospect was opened for a young man 
idling away his life over a custom house 
desk at three hundred dollars a month; 
and in the enthusiasm of youth I under- 
took to make an exploration of the 
new territory and to locate the Iturbide 
Grant. Who could have foreseen that 


the attempted location of the Iturbide 
Grant would upset the Mexican Repub- 
lic, and set up an empire in Mexico un- 
der French protection ? 

The first thing was to organize a “ syn- 
dicate” in San Francisco, to furnish 
funds for expenses and for the location 


of the Iturbide Grant. This was easily 
accomplished through some enthusiastic 
French bankers. 

The ex-member of Congress was dis- 
patched to the City of Mexico to secure 
the approbation of the Mexican govern- 
ment, and I embarked at San Francisco 
for Guaymas with a rather tough cargo 
of humanity. They were not so bad as 
reckless ; not ungovernable, but inde- 
pendent. 

The records of the United States con- 
sulate in Guaymas, if they are preserved, 
show our registration as American cit- 
izens, fourteenth day of January, 1854. 
The Mexican officials were polite, but 
not cordial. They said Santa Ana had 
no right to sell the territory, as he was 
an usurper and possessed no authority 
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from the Mexican people. As interna- 
tional tribunals had not then been estab- 
lished to determine these nice points of 
international ethics, we did not stop to 
argue the question, but pushed on tothe 
newly acquired territory. 

We were very much disappointed at 
its meagerness, and especially that the 
boundary did not include a port in the 
Gulf of California. A larger territory 
could have been secured as easily, but 
the American Minister had only one 
idea, and that was to secure a “ pass” 
for a Southern Pacific Railroad from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. 
The pass desired was the Guadaloupe 
Cafion, used as a wagon road by General 
Cook in his march from New Mexico to 
California in 1846, and strange to say, 
not subsequently occupied as a railroad 
pass. 

The country south of the new bound- 
ary line is not of much consequence to 
us : it belongs to Mexico. . 

The country north of the Mexican 
boundary line is the most marvelous in 
the United States. After many. years of 
arduous investigation and comparison 
with all the other countries of the world, 
it is still nearly as great an enigma as 
when first explored in 1854. The valleys 
are as fair as the sun ever shone upon, 
with soil as productive as the valley of 
the Nile. The rigors of winter never dis- 
turb agricultural pursuits in the open. 
In fact, in the southern portion of the 
territory there is no winter. 

The valleys of Arizona are not sur- 
passed for fertility and beanty by any 
that I have seen, and that includes the 
whole world ; but still they are not oc- 
cupied. Spanish and Mexican grants 
have hung over the country like a 
cloud, and settlers could not be certain 
of aclear title. Moreover, the Apaches 
have been a continual source of dread 
and danger. This state of affairs is, how- 
ever, now passing away. 

There were evidences of a recent Mex- 
ican occupation, with the ruins of towns 
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missions, presidios, haciendas, and 
ranches. There were evidences of for- 
mer Spanish civilization, with extensive 
workings in mines. There were evi- 
dences of a still more remote and mys- 
terious civilization by an aboriginal race, 
of which we know nothing, and can 
learn but little by the vestiges they 
have left upon earth. 

They constructed houses, lived in 
communities, congregated in cities, built 
fortresses, and cultivated the soil by 
irrigation. No evidence has been found 
that they used any domestic animals, no 
relic of wheeled vehicles, neither iron, 
steel, nor copper implements ; and yet 
they built houses more than five stories 
high, and cut joists with stone axes. 

How they transported timbers for 
houses is not known. The engineering 
for their irrigating canals was as perfect 
as that practiced on the Euphrates, the 
Ganges, or the Nile. The ruins of the 


great houses (casas grandes) are pre- 
cisely with the cardinal points. 


Near Florence, on the Gila, is beyond 
all doubt the oldest and most unique 
edifice in the United States. Just when 
and how it was built baffles human curi- 
osity. Whether it was erected for a tem- 
ple, a palace, or a town hall, cannot be 
ascertained. The settlement or city sur- 
rounding the ruin must have occupied 
a radius of quite ten miles, judging from 
the ruins and pieces of broken pottery 
within that space. An irrigating canal 
formerly ran from the Gila River to the 
city or settlement, for domestic uses 
and for irrigation. 

The Pima Indians have lived in their 
villages on the Gila River time immem- 
orial, at least they have no tradition of 
the time of their coming. Their tribal 
organization has many features worthy 
imitation by more civilized people. The 
government rests with a_ hereditary 
chiet and a council of sages. The rights 
of property are protected, as far as they 
have any individual property, which is 
small, as they are in fact communists. 
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The water from the Gila River to irri- 
gate their lands is obtained by canals 
constructed by the common labor of the 
tribe. 

In my intercourse with these Indians 
for many years they frequently asked 
questions which would puzzle the most 
profound philosopher to answer. For 
instance, they inquired, “‘ Who made the 
world and everything therein ?” 

I replied, “ God.” 

“ Where does he live?” 

“In the sky.” 

“ What does he sit on?” 

In their domestic relations they have 
a system thousands of years older than 
the Edmunds Act, which works to suit 
them, and fills the requirements of sat- 
isfied nationalities. The old men said 
the marriage system had given them 
more trouble than anything else, and 
they finally abandoned all laws to the 
laws of nature. The young people were 
allowed to mate by natural selection, 
and if they were not satisfied they could 
“swap.” 

In after years, when I was Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, I selected a 
stalwart Pima named Luis, who was 
proud of his acquirements in the English 
language, and gave him a _ uniform, 
sword, and epaulettes about the size of 
a saucer, to stand guard in front of the 
quarters. 

One day I came out and found Luis 
walking with an ununiformed Pima, with 
their arms around each other’s waists, 
according to their custom. I inquired, 
“ Luis, who is that ?” 

“ That is my brother-in-law.” 

“ Did you marry his sister?” 

“No.” 

“ Did he marry your sister ?” 

“No.” 

“Then how is he your brother-in- 
law?” 

“ We swapped wives.” 

Among the Pimas there is no incent- 
ive to avarice, and the accumulation of 
large personal fortunes. When a Pima 
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dies, most of his persona! property, that 
is, house and household belongings, 
which he had used during life, is com- 
mitted to the flames as a sanitary meas- 
ure, and whatever he may have left of 
personal property is divided among the 
tribe. 

The dead are buried in the ground in 
silence, and you can never get the Pimas 
to pronounce the name of a dead man. 
The Pimas have many customs resem- 
bling the Jews, especially the periodical 
seclusion of women. 

The Apaches have robbed them time 
immemorial, and they in turn make fre- 
quent campaigns against the Apaches. 
When they return from such a cam- 
paign, if they have shed blood they paint 
their faces black, and seclude themselves 
from the women till the next new moon. 
If they have not shed blood they paint 
their faces white, and enter into the 
joys of matrimony. . 

The Pima handiwork in earthenware, 
horsehair, bridle reins, ropes, and domes- 
tic utensils, is remarkably ingenious. 
They formerly cultivated cotton, and 
manufactured cotton cloth of a very 
strong quality. The men understood 
spinning and weaving, and passed the 
winter in this industrial pursuit. 

Their subsistence is wheat, corn, mel- 
ons, pumpkins, vegetables, and the wild 
fruits. They have herds of cattle, plen- 
ty of horses, and great quantities of 
poultry. 

The Americans are indebted to the 
Pima Jndians for provisions furnished 
the California emigration, and for sup- 
plies for the early overland stages, be- 
sides their faithful and unwavering 
friendship. 

The habitations of these prehistoric 
people form the most unique of all the 
anomalous dwellings of Arizona, and a 
more minute investigation than has 
hitherto been made will show the earliest 
habitations of man. There are similar 
edifices in Egypt and India, but they 
are mostly temples. These Arizona 
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cliff dwellings are the only edifices of 
the kind that are known to have been 
inhabited by mankind. They exist 
mostly in the mountains in the northern 
portion of Arizona. A more ancient 
race, still, lived in excavations on the 
sides of mountains, prepared, no doubt, 
as a refuge against enemies. 

At the time of our first exploration 
(1854) there was virtually no civilized 
population in the recently acquired ter- 
ritory. The old pueblo of Tucson con- 
tained probably three hundred Mexi- 
cans, Indians, and half breeds. The 
Pima Indians on the Gila River num- 
bered from seven to ten thousand, and 
were the only producing population. 
We could not explore the country north 
of the Gila River, because of the Apaches, 
who then numbered fully twenty thou- 
sand. For three hundred years they 
have killed Spaniards, Mexicans, and 
Americans, which makes about the long- 
est continuous war on record. 

It was impossible to remain witha 
considerablenumber of menin a country 
destitute of sustenance ; so we followed 
the Gila River down to its junction with 
the Colorado, and camped on the bank 
opposite Fort Yuma, glad to be again 
in sight of the American flag. The com- 
manding officer, Major — afterwards 
General — Heintzelman, issued the reg- 
ulation allowance of emigrant rations, 
which were very grateful to men who 
had been living for some time without 
what are usually called the necessaries 
of life. Fort Yuma was established in 
1851, to suppress the Indians on the 
Colorado, and to protect emigrants at 
the crossing. 

It was apparent that the junction of 
the Gila and Colorado rivers must be 
the seaport of the new territory. 

The Colorado was supposed to be nav- 
igable nearly seven hundred miles, and 
steamboats were already at Yuma trans- 
porting supplies for the post. By the 
treaty with Mexico of 1848 the boundary 
line was established from the mouth of | 
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the Rio Grande northwardly, to the head 
waters of the Gila River, thence along 
the channel of the Gila River to its con- 
fluence with the Colorado. The treaty 
then says: ‘‘ From a point at the con- 
fluence of the Gila and Colorado rivers, 
westerly toa point on the Pacific Ocean 
six miles south of the southermost point 
of the Bay of San Diego.” 

As the geography of the country was 
not well understood at the time, it was 
not presumably known to the makers of 
the treaty that the boundary line would 
include both banks of the Colorado 
River in the American boundary, but it 
does. By a curious turn in the Colorado 
River, after passing through the gorge 
between i’ort Yuma and the opposite 
bank, the boundary line of the United 
States includes both banks of the river 
to the crossing at Pilot Knob, nearly 
nine miles. When the State of Cali- 
fornia was organized, in 1850, the con- 
stitution adopted the boundary line of 
Mexico as the boundary line of the 
State, and consequently assumed juris- 
diction over the slip of land on the bank 
of the Colorado River opposite Fort 
Yuma. When Fort Yuma was estab- 
lished, the commanding officer estab- 
lished a military reservation, including 
both banks of the Colorado River at its 
junction with the Gila. 

The boundary line between Mexico 
and the United States, under the treaty 
of 1848, was run in 1850, and monu- 
ments erected on the southern bank of 
the Colorado, to indicate the possession 
of the United States. 

While we were encamped on the banks 
of the Colorado River, in the hot month 
of July, 1854, we concluded to locate a 
town-site on the slip of land opposite 
Fort Yuma, and as we were well pro- 
vided with treaties, maps, surveying in- 
struments, and stationery, there was not 
much difficulty in making the location. 
The actual survey showed 936acres with- 
in the slip, and this was quite large 
enough for a “town-site.” A town-site 
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is generally the first evidence of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

After locating the town-site at Yuma, 
there was nothing to do but tocross the 
desert from the Colorado River to San 
Diego. We made the journey on mules, 
with extraordinary discomfort. At San 
Diego we were as much rejoiced as the 
followers of Xenophon to see the sea. 

T he town-site was duly registered in 
San Diego, which could not have been 
done if both banks of the Colorado River 
just below its junction with the Gila 
had not been recognized as being within 
the jurisdiction of the State of Califor- 
nia. Thecounty of San Diego collected 
taxes there for many years. After the 
organization of the Territory of Arizona, 
in 1863, Arizona assumed jurisdiction 
over the slip, and built a prison there. 
Congress subsequently made a grant of 
land included in the slip to the “ Village 
of Yuma,” so that it is a mere question 
of jurisdiction, not involving the valid- 
ity of any titles. The question of juris- 
diction still remains unsettled, as it re- 
quires both an Act of Congress and an 
Act of the State Legislature to change 
the boundary line of a sovereign State. 

The town-site of Yuma has grown 
slowly, but there will be a town there as 
long as the two rivers flow. The South- 
ern Pacific Railroad was completed years 
ago, and forms the great artery of com- 
merce. Immigration enterprises of great 
magnitude have been undertaken with 
the waters of the Colorado River. The 
river washes fully three hundred thou- 
sand square miles, and furnishes a water 
power in the cataracts of the Grand 
Cajion only second to Niagara. 

« At Yuma, onthe Colorado River, the 
only attempt at irrigation so far made is 
by pumping works, which raise the wa- 
ter from the river and convey it in pipes 
to the lands to be watered. While thus 
far only a limited area is watered by this 
method, the results are satisfactory, and 
the expense no greater than in many of 
the pipe systems of California. 
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“But for the magnitude, scope, and 
the boldness of its purpose, the project 
to irrigate the great Colorado Desert is 
without a parallel in the arid West, if in 
the world. 

“This undertaking contemplates the 
construction of gravity canals from a 
point in the Colorado River, several 
miles above Yuma, and the conducting 
of the waters of this river over an arid 
waste, that, while forbidding in appear- 
ance, is known to be capable of the great- 
est fertility. One interesting feature of 
this plan to reclaim the desert is found 
in the character of the water to be uti- 
lized. Analysis shows that the water of 
the Colorado River carries a larger per- 
centage of sedimentary deposit than any 
other river in the world, not excepting 
the Nile. The same is true, in a relative 
degree, of all other rivers in Arizona. 
By constant use of these waters the soil 
not only receives the reviving benefits 
of irrigation, but at the same time a very 
considerable amount of fertilizing ma- 
terial. 

“ The beneficial results thus made pos- 
sible have already been practically dem- 
onstrated, and what may be achieved by 
the proposed reclamation of a vast area, 
with peculiar advantages of climate and 
environment, is one of the most signifi- 
cant suggestions conceivable in connec- 
tion with the new era of irrigation. 

“The storage of water by reservoirs 
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for irrigation purposes has thus far been 
one of the untried problems in Arizona. 
But the possibilities in this section are 
equal to any section of the arid West, 
and because of the stability and cer- 
tainty of this method, it is only a ques- 
tion of time when it will be carried into 
practical force.” ? 

In the progress of civilization, Fort 
Yuma has given way to an Indian 
school, where the dusky denizens of the 
Colorado are progressing in learning. 

After concluding our business in San 
Diego, we took the steamer for San 
Francisco, and laid the result of the 
reconnaissance (which was not much) 
before the “Syndicate.” We had an 
audience with the commanding officer 
of the Pacific, and procured a recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of War for 
an exploration of the Colorado River. 
This was subsequently accomplished, 
with beneficial results,—at least for in- 
formation. In San Francisco it was 
decided by the Syndicate that I should 
proceed to Washington, for the purpose 
of soliciting the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government in opening the new 
Territory for settlement, and the voyage 
was made via Panama. 

Charles D. Poston, 


President Arizona Historical Society. 


1 Quoted froma recent article of mine ina Jocal paper. 
Such quotations will occur in this series without further 


credit. C. D. P. 
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FIVE DANCES AND A SUPPER. 


COMEDY OR TRAGEDY. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 

Datsy GRAY. 

ARTHUR HALL, who had been engaged to Dai- 
sy five years before. 

EDITH BRAYTON, a debutante, in love with Car- 
roll. 

Tom CARROLL, a flirt. 

First SCENE.—Hall in Bessie Brayton’s house. 
Doors opening left and right. At one side of hall 
a small recess behind some palms In recess, two 
chairs, and small table with bowl of Papa Gontier 
roses, and lamp with pink shade. Music can be 
heard, with sounds of talking and dancing in room 
on left. 


Daisy, (standing in doorway of room 
on right and fastening her glove).—I 
wish to heaven that I had not come to- 
night. I am tired to death of this sort 
of thing. (Sighing.) I might as well 
be here as anywhere, though ; it is all 
deadly. 

Arthur, (advancing from room on the 
left).—I am very fortunate to be the 
first one to meet you, Miss Gray. I 
hope that your dances are not all taken 
tonight. I want very much to have one. 

Daisy.—I! must speak to Bessie, but 
you may have the next dance, if you like. 
I never engage dances before supper, 
you know. (They enter room on left 
for a moment and then return to hall.) 

Arthur.—I| want to talk to you fora 
few moments, if you donot mind. Can 
we not find some place where we shall 
not be disturbed ? 

Daisy.—We can go in here behind 
these palms. Bessie certainly has a tal- 
ent for arranging places in which peo- 
ple can hide from the world. (Going 
behind the palms she takes a rose from 
the bowl, and seats herself in the larger 
of the chairs.) 

Arthur, (in a slow, methodical way).— 
May I have the next dancealso? This 


is nearly over and I have several things 
to say. 

Daisy, (sighing a little impatiently).— 
Certainly, I like to sit here. 

Arthur, (holding out a ring). - I want 
you to take this back. Of course I am 
not asking you to renew the engage- 
ment, only to take back the ring. It is 
yours, and I intended to give it back 
five years ago, but I have waited. 

Daisy, (takes the ring and drawing 
off her glove, she slips it on and says 
aside,)—I wish to heaven that I had 
never taken it off! (To Arthur.) For 
what have you waited ? 

Arthvr.—Until I could see you and 
speak to you quite calmly, with never a 
tinge of the old feeling and the old long- 
ing. I danced with you once, you re- 
member, and [| found that the right time 
had not come. That was two years ago, 
and I have been waiting ever since. I 
knew, of course, that you would be here 
tonight, so I decided to bring the ring 
and give it to you. 

Daitsy.—And you have lost all of the 
old feeling, all of the old love? 

Arthur, (after a moment’s hesitation). 
—No, I have not lost it; but I know 
now that I never shall ; I cannot change 
like your opals. I know, too, that I am 
quite willing to have you know how dear- 
ly I love you. 

Daisy, (raising the ring to her lips 
and looking at Arthur).—I wish that I 
had never taken it off. 

Arthur.—Daisy, do you mean it? 
Will you think of me again in that way? 

Daisy, (holding out her hand).—Oh 
Arthur ! 

Tom Carroll, (entering from room on 
left).—Well, I have found you at last, 
and I want to dance with you; so come. 
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Daisy, (rising and giving her hand to 
Carroll).—Have you been looking for 
me long? 

Arthur.—Y ou will go to supper with 
me, Miss Gray? 

Daisy, (giving rose to Arthur).—Yes, 
gladly. 

(Arthur goes into room on left.) 

Carroll._—! would rather sit here with 
you ; it is beastly warm in there. 

(They go behind the palms and Car- 
roll sits down in the large chair while 
Daisy takes the smaller one.) 

Carroll_—Why were you so late, Dai- 
sy, and why did you hide as soon as you 
did come? I only came tonight to see 
you, and the evening is nearly over now. 

Daisy.—I came late because these af- 
fairs bore me so. I am tired of dancing, 
and I did not suppose that you would 
care whether I came or not. 

Carroll, (laughing).—That sounds 
well. You know I only go to the places 
where I will see you, and that you are 


the only girl in town that I ever want 
to see. 

Daisy, (smiling).—If that is so I am 
glad that you found me. 

Carroll, (after afew moments’ silence 
and leaning forward and kissing her 
hair).—Daisy, I wish that you would get 


married. It would be such a relief to 
me if you would, and until you do you 
will be a continual source of temptation 
tome. You know perfectly well that I 
do not want to marry. 

Daisy, (burying her face in her hands). 
—How can you? Howdareyou? You 
know very well that it is you who keep 
me from marrying. You knowvery well 
that when you speak to me and touch 
me you make it impossible for me to 
care for any one else. You know that 
I have loved you for five years, and now 
you have only this to{say,— why do I not 
marry some one else? ' 

Carroll.—My dear girl, I do not un- 
derstand ; you know that I do not want 
tomarry. You havealways known that, 
but if I am keeping you from marrying 
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I am desperately sorry. I would be im- 
mensely glad to see you married and 
happy. I will not interfere. Come. 
(Stands up, and taking Daisy’s hands 
raises her from the chair and kisses both 
hands several times.) The last time, 
dear, and you do not know how vcry 
much I love you. 

Arthur Hall, (entering from room on 
left).—They are going to supper, will 
you come? (Takes Daisy’s hand and 
draws it through his arm. They go out 
through door on left. Carroll follows 
them, and in a moment returns with 
Edith Brayton.) 

Carroll.—You are too beautiful for 
words tonight, little girlk Why have 
you not given me a single dance? 

Edith.—You know I cannot dance 
with my friends in my own house; I 
have to look out for all these people. 

Carroll.—Why not let your sister do 
that? The whole evening has been sim- 
ply wretched for me. I have not had a 
moment’s pleasure and have done noth- 
ing but wait for this moment. I will 
only stay for the supper dance with you, 
because I only care for you, and do not 
want to see or speak to any one else aft- 
er dancing with you. 

(They go out on right.) 


SECOND SCKNE.—A small reception room in the 


same house. Carroll and Evith. 


Carroll.—This half hour has been very 
dear to me, Miss Edith. You are so 
sweet, and I can assure you that I would 
not have come tonight, if you had not 
promised to go to supper with me. 
(Hearing Hail and Daisy coming in.) 
Shall we dance now? 

Edith.—Excuse me for a moment, I 
think Bessie is looking for me. (She 
goes out for a moment.) 

Carroll.—Miss Gray, I suppose that: 
the supper dance belongs to our supper 
partners, but may I have the one after 
that? 
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Daisy.—The rest of my dances are all 
engaged. (She takes out some small tab- 
lets and opens them to read the names 
of her partners.) 

Carroll, (taking them from her).—The 
one | have asked for belongs to Grattan. 
He has gone home; he had to take the 
eleven o'clock boat to the Island. I will 
put my name in his place. (Writes it.) 

Edith, (at the door).— Shall we dance 
now ? 

Carroll, (going out).—I will find you 
here, Miss Daisy ? 

Daisy, (turning to Hall).—Will you 
take me home after this dance ? 

Arthur.—Come now, if you like. 

Daisy.—No, I do not like to go imme- 
diately after supper. Shall we sit here 
until the dance is over? (She sits down 
rather wearily.) 

Arthur, (standing in front of her).— 
Daisy, I cannot understand now, I can- 
not collect my ideas with all these peo- 
ple and all this clatter about. If you 
love me, if you will be my wife, I shall 
be the happiest man in the world, but I 
am afraid to ask younow. You know 
what you are to me and what you have 
always been,—the one ideal woman and 
the dearest girl in the world. (Aftera 
little pause.) I never knew why you 
broke our engagement. I could not 
quite believe that you did not care for 
me, as you said, when you sent the ring 
back. And now.if you will be my wife, 
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— after all this time —I cannot teli—I 
do not know what to think! 

Carroll, (coming quickly into the room). 
—This is my dance, Miss Daisy ; there 
are to be no real intermissions. 

(Daisy rises and goes with him through 
the door at the left and Hall goes out 
through door at right. In a moment 
Carroll and Daisy come back.) 

Carroll._—I do not want to dance with 
you, dear. I only want to tell vou that 
I love you, love you dearly. I think you 
are the dearest and sweetest woman in 
the world ; but seriously, you must mar- 
ry some one. Why not Hall? He seems 
to be a decent sort of a fellow. Well, I 
suppose that you cannot answer that 
last questiun. Goodnight, sweetheart ; 
Iam going home now, because I want 
to take with me only the memory of you. 
I do not want to touch any other wo- 
man’s hand or hear any other voice than 
yours tonight. Butif you have any com- 
passion or pity for me, marry some one 
soon. (Exit.) 

Daisy, (to Hall who is crossing in front 
of the door).—Will you take me home 
now? 

Arthur.—Y ou look horribly tired, Dai- 
sy. Dearest, may I come for my answer 
tomorrow afternoon ? 

Daisy, (holding out her hand to him). 
—You may have it now. I will gladly 
be your wife, and my only regret is that 
I have thrown away the last five years. 

Kathryn Cady. 
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IN THE LAVA BEDS. 


THE SCENE OF THE CANBY MASSACRE REVISITED. 


A GENERATION has grown to matur- 
ity since the murder of General Canby, 
by the Modocs, in the lava beds of 
Northern California. Yet, however great 
the progress of the State has been since 
that sanguinary event in its annals, and 
however vast the tides of immigration 
which have poured over its borders, the 
lava beds, as though cursed by God 
and shunned by man, remain today the 
same wild, savage region as when Cap- 
tain Jack and his warriors left their 
camp on Lost River, and fled to the 
protection of its ragged, denuded fast- 
nesses twenty-one years ago. It is not 
my purpose to go over the history of the 
Modoc War, for that is more or less 
familiar, but to give an account of a 
recent trip to that little-visited region, 
and a description of it as it appears to- 
day. 

The scenery of Northern California, 
though wild and rugged, is picturesque 
and beautiful. Particularly so is the 
lake region of Siskiyou and Modoc 
counties. It is not strange that the 
Great Spirit who formed the mirror-like 
lakes and crystal rivers, who reared the 
Sierras and crowned them with the 
mighty Shasta, should have implanted 
in the breast of the Indian a love of the 
locality, which made him cling tena- 
ciously to his home, and resist even to 
death any and every effort to remove 
him. 

How long the Modocs lived around 
the head of Tule Lake is not definitely 
known, but stonearrow-headsand house- 
hold utensils are often found buried so 
deep in the earth over the entire dis- 
trict that one can easily believe that 
when Cesar was fighting our ancestors 
in Britain, the Modocs were hunting 
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with bow and arrow along its shores, 
fishing in the clear, cold waters of Lost 
River, and listening to the spirit voices 
in the wind, as it rocked the huge pines 
or sighed through the dusty sage. ° 
But the time came when the white 
man coveted the land, and the “Great 
Father” at Washington removed the 
Modocs toa place some miles distant. 
The greater portion of the tribe, under 
Captain Jack, a young chief, refused to 
abide by the order of government, and 
took refuge in the country south of the 
lake, now better known as the lava beds. 
As though clinging to the home of 
their fathers, a few Modocs still live 
among the tules which fringe the north 
end of the lake. I secured one of these 
for a guide, and one morning, just at 
sunrise, left the Indian village, and rode 
down to the western shore of the lake. 
The first half dozen miles were quickly 
made, but after that the rocky bluffs 
drew close in to the water, and the frag- 
ment of stones which had toppled down 
from their sides made our progress slow 
and difficult. Toward noon, after a la- 
borious ride, we reached the south end 
of the lake, and unsaddled our jaded 
horses on the spot where the govern- 
ment troops camped during the siege,— 
a level, grassy basin, a few rods in diam- 
eter, on the edge of the lava. Here I 
found a brass button, arusty horseshoe, 
and most significant of all, on a little 
plat of rising ground I picked up the 
ankle bone of a human foot. Many sol- 
diers were buried there, but the greater 
number were afterwards removed, and 
taken to the cemetery at Fort Klamath. 
A ride of half an hour over the lava 
brought us to a sort of natural amphi- 
theater, a depression in the lava some 
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few rods in extent, which was the scene 
of the meeting of Captain Jack and his 
lieutenants with the government Peace 
Commission. 

A plain white cross marks the spot 
where General Canby fell; on it are the 
words : 


GENERAL CANBY, U.S.A. 
WAS MURDERED HERE BY THE MODOCS, 
APRIL IITH, 1873. 


The rocks behind which the Indians 
were concealed who brought the guns 
to Jack and his party are in easy rifle 
range, and the Peace Commission could 
have been shot down, even if Jack and 
his confederates had not been armed 
with revolvers. The spot is lonely and 
desolate in the extreme ; a ridge of brok- 
en lava shuts off the lake from view, ex- 
cept as to one small arm of it; out to- 
ward the south stretches the scarred 
lava field, broken here and there by the 
upheaval of dark, irregular masses of 
stone; to the east and west rise rough, 
barren hills, dotted with scattering juni- 
pers ; and all around are the hoary rocks, 
the gray sage, and the unbroken desert 
silence. 

As we proceeded, the stronghold 
which lies some three or four miles far- 
ther into the lava field, the way became 
more and more difficult. The only ave- 
nue of approach is a narrow, winding 
trail, worn no doubt by the hoofs of 
countless generations of Indian ponies. 
Outside of this trail it is almost impos- 
sible to urge a horse over the lava, sharp 
points project upwards and cut the 
hoofs cruelly ; besides yawning fissures 
open at frequent intervals, barring far- 
ther progress ; it is therefore necessary 
to follow the trail. It would seem that 


when this vast bed of lava cooled, it 
contracted, and that great gulfs opened 
in it, and also that the circular depres- 
sions that are everywhere seen were 
once bubbles in the molten sea, and 
bursting, left the rock in its present 
form. 
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The Indians well understood the 
strength of the stronghold, and the dif- 
ficulty of approach to it, and during the 
siege they filled the trail with stones, 
rendering the cavalry almost useless. 
All along the trail and line of approach 
to the place are still to be seen heaps 
of lava rock, from behind which the sav- 
ages shot down the soldiers ; beside 
some of these were little piles of empty 
cartridge shells, showing how stub- 
bornly the ground was contested. 

Presently the trail entered a fissure 
in the rock, and following this, we soon 
emerged into the stronghold itself. It 
is a hollow in the lava some fifteen feet 
deep, and lies somewhat in the form of 
a figure 8, with a level surface in the 
bottom of perhaps an acre in extent. 

Deep caves lead far back under the 
lava walls ; no one knows how far they 
go, but hunters tell of having been lost 
in them, and there is a story current 
among the settlers of the lake region 
that an adventurous miner once went 
far back through one of the caves under 
the lava, and wandered about for some 
days, and finally found a great room full 
of gold and silver vessels of strange 
make ; also heaps of jewels of a kind he 
had never seen before ; but on coming 
out for assistance to secure the treasure 
he could never again find the passage 
that led to the room. Some believe 
this story ; others say that it is only a 
yarn of a crazy miner who used to wan- 
der about the lava-field, and who was 
afterwards found at the mouth of one 
of the caves with his throat cut. 

As for the strength of the place, it is 
seen at a glance that a small body of 
determined men, well supplied with am- 
munition, food, and water, could hold 
out against a host for an indefinite time. 
The really weak point is the lack of 
water, which must be obtained from the 
lake near by ; and it was by so posting 
the troops as to prevent the Indians 
from getting this that the commanders 
drove the savages out. A clever ruse 
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was resorted to by Captain Jack to get 
water ; he dressed several of the most 
active braves in women’s clothes, and 
sent them over the rocks to the lake for 
water; the soldiers, of course, would 
not fire on the women although in easy 
rifle range, and all the water needed was 
obtained until the trick was discovered, 
when orders were given to fire upon any 
Indian that appeared, regardless of pet- 
ticoats, which had the desired effect of 
compelling the savages to evacuate. 
They retreated in a masterly manner, 
leaving a few behind to keep up an ap- 
pearance of defense, till the main body 
was well out into the hills, when they 
quietly and swiftly followed. During 
the siege the savages drove cattle into 
the stronghold and slaughtered them ; 
the whitened bones were lying about, 
and the ashes of the long-extinguished 
fires are still to be seen. 

Standing alone in that savage gulch 
as the light was fading out in the west, 
it was not difficult to people the place 
with the fierce faces on which the fire- 
light shone twenty-one years ago, and 
it was easy to imagine how little a white 
man’s life would have been worth then 
in that den of death. I glanced invol- 
untarily at my Modoc guide; he was 
sitting on a block of lava looking down 
into the pit, and repeating over and over 
to himself, “ Cap’n Jack’s stron’hold” ; 
“Cap'n Jack’s stron’hold.” Whether 
the jingle of the words had caught his 
ear, or whether he was meditating on 
the annihilation of his tribe, I do not 
know; at any rate his face gave out no 
hostile signs, and when | desired him to 
get water from the lake and make camp, 
he did so without a murmur. 

The savages after a short chase were 
captured by the troops, and four of the 
leaders, Captain Jack, Boston Charley, 
Sconchin, and Black-Jim, paid the death* 
penalty, after a court martial trial at 
Fort Klamath. Two others, Watch-in- 
tate and Slolux, were imprisoned on 
Alcatraz Island, and fretted out their 
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lives in that gloomy bastile, longing no 
doubt for the open plains and wild moun- 
tains of the north. The main body of 
the tribe was removed to reservations 
in the far Southeast, some to the Indian 
Territory, some to Florida, and of the 
once powerful Modoc tribe only a frag- 
ment remains. 

One of Captain Jack’s wives still lives 
by the lake; she is a short, common- 
looking squaw, but is respected by her 
people as the widow of the once popu- 
lar chief. There are also several of 
Jack’s descendants living on the Klam- 
ath reservation. Frank Riddle, the hus- 
band of the Indian woman Toby, who 
was General Canby’s interpreter, also 
lives on the reservation with his wife; 
he is old and gray now, but at the time 
of the murder of General Canby he was 
a young and very active man, particu- 
larly swift of foot, and it was this last 
accomplishment that saved his scalp at 
that time. 

I met Riddle and his family at a stage 
station afew days after visiting the lava 
beds, and persuaded him to go over the 
story of that bloody morning when Gen- 
eral Canby and Rev. Mr. Thomas met 
their deaths. Riddle is a tall, spare man, 
with shaggy eyebrows and short, griz- 
zled beard; his eyes are deep-set, and 
gleam from their sockets like glow- 
worms. He seemed to me from long 
association with the Indians to have 
fallen into many of their ways, and he 
talked in a low, guttural voice, frequent- 
ly turning to his wife for corroboration 
of his account. Toby, his wife, sat qui- 
etly near the fire-place, now and then 
putting in a word in the Modoc tongue, 
for although she understands English 
well she did not speak except in her own 
language. She is a middle-aged woman, 
and has an honest, open face, and is uni- 
versally beloved by both whites and In- 
dians, where she is known. It is said 
in her favor that she warned General 
Canby that the chiefs meant to murder 
him, and begged him not to go to the 
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place selected for the meeting of the it seems sad that the race should have 
Peace Commission, but he would not been annihilated. Their crimes, beyond 
believe her. the killing of General Canby, were not 
Riddle also understood the plan, and _ so great. It is true, they killed some 
said he fully expected never to return settlers; but then, some of their own 
to the soldiers’ camp; but he went, for people were killed first. 
he knewif hedid not he would bebrand- _— But they loved their wild home and 
ed asacoward. He leaped to his feet their wild life, and did not want to plow 
when Captain Jack shot General Can- and sow,—and after all they were but 
by, and ran for his life, several Indians children, and with but children’s ideas 
shooting at him, and one or two pursu- of the numbers and power of the white 
ing him. strangers that swarmed over the moun- 
Captain Oliver C. Applegate still lives tain wall, from the teeming hives of the 
on his Swan Lake Ranch, nine miles East. 
from Klamath Falls, in Oregon. He There isasuperstition current among 
was a prominent figure in the Modoc the remnant of the Modocs, that the 
War, and is probably the best authority eternal snows of Mount Shasta are 
living today upon the history of it. haunted by powerful spirits, and that 
Though the Modocs were but savages, one day these will descend, and will 
and of course in the nature of things sweep the white man from the earth, 
must soon have given way before the and restore to the Indian his hunting 


relentless march of the white race, yet grounds and home. 
, John H. Hamilton. 
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DAVID DEED. 


‘* A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country.” 


To APPLY a principle of evolution, he 
was a frog while other people were tad- 
poles, a butterfly while those around him 
were still in the chrysalis shell. The 
spirit of progression was strong within 
him, but his lot had been cast where 
progress was unknown. The elements 
of actual greatness were in him. He 
had been born to lead men out of wild- 
ernesses, but his fate was that of Moses 
of old —circumstances interfered with 
the plan of his creation, and left him 
alone amid the wreck of his dreams and 
theories. With the intellectuality and 
the soul that should have placed him 
among the great ones of the earth he 
was poor and obscure, a struggling, un- 
appreciated editor of a country news- 
paper. 

Strangely abused by circumstances 
was David Deed. The town in which 
he lived was one of his own creation. 
He had begotten it, had faithfully sus- 
tained its younger days, and had fondly 
believed that he was nurturing a giant. 
When the scene on which the town 
now stood had first attracted his atten- 
tion in the early days of California, he 
had been impressed with the grandeur 
of the situation. On that richly-produ- 
cing soil through which a mighty river 
sung its joyous way to the sea, he had 
pictured’ great scenes of commerce. 
The surrounding country should be a 
veritable Garden of Eden in the luxuri- 
ance of its orchards; the river should 
render easy traffic, and tempt manufac- 
turers; and the town that he had on 
paper in his pocket should be a grand 
exporting center. These were his 
dreams, and there was no reason why 
they should not have been realized. The 
material was all there, but the country 


simply grew the other way, and David 
Deed and his little town were left just 
without the march of Empire. 

Still he had never given up hoping! 
For nearly forty years he had devoted 
the best efforts of his life to the good 
of his community. He had been per- 
sistently unselfish and untiringly zeal- 
ous, and had he received the slightest 
assistance from others, great good might 
have resulted. But somehow the peo- 
ple who had settled in his vicinity were 
vexatiously stagnant. Progression in 
their eyes was not only unnecessary, 
but a sort of a sin—a sacrilege against 
good old methods that had been entirely 
satisfactory in days when people knew 
no better. 

But the greatest disappointment which 
David Deed. had yet endured since the 
life of his town had begun, was when the 
great railroad penetrated that part of 
the State, and swept by just far enough 
away to blight the future of the village. 
He saw then the doom of his dream- 
city, and for a time his disappointment 
bordered on despair. To move away 
and seek a larger and better field never 
occurred to him, any more than he 
thought of deserting his only child. The 
town was aresponsibility which he un- 
consciously felt would have been some- 
thing like a criminal offense to abandon. 
So he swallowed his disappointment, 
and the weekly Pzoxeer continued its 
good work of booming the country, till 
one day all Mayfield was talking about 
the latest of David Deed’s “ wild and 
woolly” schemes. “ A railroad for May- 
field,” was the project which the P7zo- 
neer had advanced in its leading edito- 
rial. The scheme was well worked out, 
and had cost the editor many hours of 
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study,—it defined the possibility of 
Mayfield’s still bécoming a railroad ter- 
minus, and explained how the grand end 
could be accomplished with a very little 
tax on those whom it would benefit. 

Of course the proposition gave rise to 
rebellion. It was opposed by those who 
had reasons, and more generally by 
those who had not ; but to David Deed 
it was a new hope, and the opposition 
did not disconcert him. Something con- 
vinced him that in the end his project 
would triumph, and the prospective 
greatness of Mayfield was for the time 
being sufficient compensation for the 
abuse which he endured. The railroad 
became his hobby. For months he per- 
severed in expounding his pet scheme, 
till at last a minority of the population 
became educated to his standard, and 
in spite of the opposition the survey was 


made. 

He was sitting one afternoon in his 
dusty little sanctum, digging his way 
through a pile of mail and exchanges. 
Lucy, his daughter, was there, her 
golden head bent low over a subscrip- 
tion book. She was his bookkeeper, and 
the only comfort of his monotonous life. 
Occasionally he glanced at her through 
his black-rimmed spectacles, and won- 
dered where in all the world could be 
found a fairer picture. How like a lily 
she was, so pure and white and beauti- 
ful! He smiled as he watched her care- 
fully jotting down her figures. Whata 
clever little thing she was, and how deft 
and systematic! Altogether, he felt 
happy and _ satisfied this afternoon. 
Surely, Fate could have treated him 
worse after all. ’T was true that she 
had not been as lavish as she might 
have been in dispensing this world’s 
goods, but then she had given him Lucy 
to work and live for, and how coulda 
man help but be happy with such a radi- 
ant little picture constantly before his 
eyes ! 

The mail that came to the Pzoneer 
office was usually extensive ; for David 
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Deed was ‘authority on many private 
subjects, in spite of the disregard which 
was affected for his public opinions. 
He was a sort of an encyclopedia, ex- 
pected to impart any desired informa- 
tion on local dates and statistics. To 
describe everyone’s land, to tell just 
where the levee was most likely. to 
break, or to determine whether a pear 
or a peach orchard would prove more 
profitable in a certain location, were 
parts of his daily mission. On that 
account he was always prepared for a 
heavy mail. The first one read as fol- 
lows : 
DavipD DEED, esquire 

Mister Editor: 

I send you a correct list of Maria’s weddin preas- 
ants which you will please print in full. it seems to 
me that a rale live newspaper would manage to git 
such items of news without always a bein told and 
Maria was rale disappointed because they wasnt in 
last week, send me twenty copies of the paper and 
after that you can stop my subscription. I dont 
want no railroad a runnin through my land and I 
am durned tired of bein told how to manage my own 
property by a poor devil sech as you. I will send 
you one dozen pumpkins and a box of winter apples 
which I believe will square my account up to date. 


Yours respectfully 
DAn’L SIMMONS. 


“ Lucy, stop Dan Simmons’s subscrip- 
tion,” he said as he jabbed the letter on 
a hook and tore open another envelope. 

The import of the next letter was 
about the same, “Stop my subscription” 
and so was that of the next, till the ed- 
itor began to suspect that something 
was in the wind. 

His guesses were interrupted by the 
appearance of Jim Hardy, one of the 
business men of Mayfield. 

‘“‘ Howdy do, Dave, how are you?” he 
said, with overdone cheerfulness, as he 
stalked into the sanctum and made him- 
self comfortable in the sole remaining 
chair. “Howdy, Miss Lucy. It’ pears 
to me that you’ rea lookin’ smarter than 
yer used to,—got more roses in yer 
cheeks. Now, if I was only a single 
feller, think I’d bea doin’ some spark- 
in’ around this here place.” Here he 
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indulged in a loud haw-haw. He was 
evidently suffering uneasiness about 


something, but determined to be cheer- 


ful in spite of it. 

“Fine weather we’re havin’ now, 
ain’t it, Dave,” he continued, without 
taking a breath. “Do you reckon it ’ll 
rain before Thanksgivin’?” 

“Hard to tell,” answered David, “ it 
ought to for the good of the country.” 

“The good o’ the country! Yes, that’s 
your great trouble, David Deed, and it’s 
a goin’ to be your ruination,” Hardy 
exclaimed with animation, as though a 
sudden inspiration had come to-him. 
“If you’d ’a’ let the ‘good o’ the coun- 
try’ alone, this here boycott would ’a’ 
never been started, and I would n’t be 
here today with sech an unpleasant duty 
to perform.” 

“What boycott are you talkingabout?” 
David said, as he ran his fingers back 
and forth through his hair. 

“What, ain’t you}heerd of Irwin Mc- 
Intosh’s boycott yet?” 

“aa 

“Well, I’m sorry to be the first to 
tell you about it, Dave, but a boycott 
has been started again’ the Pioneer. 
Irwin McIntosh and a gang o’ fellers 
has give the word to every business man 
in town to take their ads out and to stop 
subscribin’ or else to suffer the conse- 
quences. Now, I’ve stood by you this 
many a year, Dave, and I hate to go 
back on you now, but you know busi- 
ness is business, so I’ ve come to say 
you need n’t to run my ad no more.” 

This was more of a blow than David 
had expected. Jim Hardy’s “ad.” was 
a two-column affair, and the largest that 
the Pzoneer contained. 

“Business is business,” Hardy re- 
peated nervously, before David had a 
chance to speak. “I hope you won’t 
have no hard feelin’s towards me, Dave, 
—you know I never would ’a’ done it 
of my own accord, as I have always 
thought a railroad would be a tolerable 
good thing.” 
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“ Yes, I know you have,” David an- 
swered quietly. 

“And you surely won’t have no grudge 
again’ me?” 

“No.” 

“ Weil, I must be goin’ then,” Hardy 
said, as he rose to depart. ‘“ We busi- 
ness fellers don’t have much time to 
talk. Miss Lucy, you must come around 
and see the new goods. I’ve got some 
stripes and plaids just in that ’ll bring 
the beaux around thick as bees. Be 
sure and come and see ’em.” 

“Thank you,” said Lucy stiffly, and 
then the door closed behind him. 

For two or three minutes David Deed 
sat staring out of the window, with its 
drapery of cobwebs. This, then, was 
the meaning of the unusual number of 
letters. Well, he had never received 
any better treatment from people for 
whom he had made many sacrifices; he 
had been taught to expect nothing else; 
so why should this affair strike home 
so deeply and hurt him as it did? He 


gulped down something in his throat,— 
then the natural buoyancy of his spirits 
predominated; he did not believe much 
in the power of boycotts; they were 
usually short-lived affairs after all. And 
then what mattered it! His health was 
good, and in spite of his sixty years his 


arm was strong. Surely he could man- 
age to make the bread and butter for 
himself and Lucy. He did not need 
much of anything for himself, and a 
poor right arm it would have to be that 
could not save his tender little Lucy 
from pain and want. 

“God bless her,” he said to himself, 
“whatever may be my pain she shall 
never suffer.” 

There was something like a smile on 
his face when he turned and looked at 
her. With her face as pale as death, 
and her hands clasped behind her head 
in a tragic attitude, Lucy was staring 
into vacancy. There was a hard, stony 
look around her mouth that her father 
had never seen there before. It fright- 
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ened him, and he said quickly, “ Lucy, 
what is the matter with you?” 

Then the stoniness of her face gave 
way, and she burst into a flood of pas- 
sionate, half hysterical tears. “ Father, 
you don’t believe it is true— you don’t 
believe he would do such athing! No, 
it can’t be true, it can't be true!” she 
sobbed, as she rushed to him and clung 
shivering to his neck. 

“ Child, what do you mean ?” he said, 
as he smoothed back the golden hair 
that was so much like her dead moth- 
er’s. 

“You don’t think Irwin McIntosh 
would do it,” she exclaimed in jerks 
between her tears, “ when I love him so 
much—O, father, so much, so much!” 

“You love Irwin McIntosh!” David 
exclaimed, startled beyond expression 
by her confession. Then in a tone of 
greater tenderness he added, “ Ah, Lu- 
cy, he is unworthy of you! Surely, my 
little dove deserves to be loved by a 
better man than he!” 

“Don’t, father, don’t say a word 
against him,” she cried frantically, as 
she put her hand before his mouth. 
Then, sinking on her knees beside him, 
she buried her face in her hands, and 
exclaimed bitterly, “He is everything 
to me—he is my husband!” 

If the light had suddenly turned to 
darkness, or the skies fallen to earth, 
David Deed could not have been more 
surprised and startled. What though 
the whole world should abuse and mis- 
understand him, should malign and per- 
secute him, he should always have found 
happiness in Lucy’s love and perfect 
confidence. She was the one little star 
that had shone through all the darkness 
of his many disappointments,—the one 
comfort of his dreary life. She had been 
to him a living revelation of virtue and 
of truth, and had brought him to acon- 
viction of Heaven and the possible pur- 
ity of souls! And now, even she had 
deceived him! For a moment a revul- 
sion from the clinging little thing at his 
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feet possessed him. He felt that his 
beautiful flower had developed a hideous 
snake, and the thought sickened his 
soul and begat something within him 
that was akin to hate. Great God! 
How he had loved to hear her laugh,— 
she who had been his type of innocence 
and fidelity ; but now her tears were 
wetting his hand, and they did not scald 
him as they would have done the day 
before. But after all, she was Lucy, 
—she was the child of her whom he had 
loved with all the intensity of his na- 
ture ; she was his own little girl whom 
he had nursed through allof her childish 
ailments ; it was she who was crying at 
his feet. With his old tenderness he 
raised her in his arms and kissed her,— 
then he left her there alone and went 
out to walk in the open air. 

Lucy Deed’s love for Irwin McIntosh 
was one of those strange freaks of emo- 
tion that so frequently develop in the 
hearts of women, and for which there 
is no accounting. He was coarse and 
uncouth,—a man who was all animal, 
while she was frail and ethereal, with 
nothing of earth about her. She who 
was so weak and dependent was fasci- 
nated with the great brute strength, 
the physical magnetism, of a man who 
could ride any horse in the world, and 
whose muscular achievements were 
noted far and wide; while he was at- 
tracted to her simply because she was 
different from any of the girls with 
whom he had ever associated. His in- 
fluence over her may have been hypnot- 
ic,—at all events, she was like wax in 
his hands, and thus it was that he had 
succeeded in marrying the dutiful daugh- 
ter without the consent of her father. 
His reasons for not consulting David 
Deed about his matrimonial intentions 
were various. 

In the first place, he was afraid that 
the consent would not be given, and he 
was doubtful about his influence with 
Lucy when weighed openly against her 
father’s wishes ; then his plans for de- 
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stroying the Pzoneer were well and deep- 
ly laid, and he thought that his work 
would not be so effective were it gener- 
erally known that he was the son-in-law 
of the editor. 

To destroy David Deed’s influence 
with the community he was determined. 
Being the proprietor of a line of stages 
that ran to and from Mayfield, he saw 
in the proposed railroad financial ruin, 
and he did not like the way in which 
David Deed’s plan had gained footing. 
He readily found enough men with im- 
aginary grudges against the editor to 
start the boycott, and the little mer- 
chants and business men of Mayfield 
were not hard to scare into submission. 
Thus was the Pzoneer expelled from 
many homes where it had not been 
missed for thirty years. 


A year passed. Lucy had gone to 
make a home for Irwin McIntosh, and 
David Deed was struggling along with 
the Pioneer alone. The boycott had 
affected the circulation of the paper 
very seriously ; so seriously in fact that 
it was no longer paying expenses, and 
each issue plunged the editor further 
into debt. He was blinding himself to 
the fact that the Pzoneer was in its last 
days ; that the time was not far distant 
when it would necessarily collapse. To 
give up the old paper would be like 
yielding a piece of his heart. It was all 
that saved him utter, utter loneliness, 
and he preferred not to look into that 
dreary future when he would have to 
live without it. His railroad was now 
an assured success. Other men were 
taking all the glory of the Mayfield rail- 
road; but still it was now a reality, not 
a dream, and David Deed in his great 
unselfishness cared not where the glory 
went. 

One day there came to him a new 
sorrow. Irwin McIntosh deserted Lucy, 
and left her witha new-born child fight- 
ing for the life that was denied it. It 
died in a few days, and then, bitterest 
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of all sorrows to that great, lonesome 
heart, the young mother followed. 

“Lucy, Lucy,” David Deed murmured, 
as he gazed long and passionately on 
the beautiful, dead face, “ how like her 
whom I loved, and oh, rarer yet, who 
loved me!” 

When the first tumult of grief was 
over, David Deed was seized with a 
frenzy to write. Pen and ink were his 
only intoxicants,—they helped him to 
forget, to drown the bitter memories 
that possessed him. Never before had 
the Pzoneer contained such brilliant ed- 
itorials. To the few who still continued 
to read the little paper, the words which 
flowed from the pen of David Deed now 
seemed like inspiration. Even the igno- 
rant, those who had no intelligent con- 
ception of his meaning, found something 
in his editorials that fascinated them 
The papers were passed from one to 
another, new subscriptions came in, and 
the Pioneer was fast becoming what it 
used to be —a paper of first-class circu- 
lation. But during all those dreary 
months when the boycott was in pro- 
gress it had gotten too far in debt to 
recover itself in time to be saved. 


It was the evening before the railroad 


celebration. On the next day the train 
would leave Mayfield for the first time, 
and the little town was inafuror. It 
had become educated to the idea of a 
railroad, and now that it was an assured 
thing the people were clamoring for it 
with the same determination that they 
had rebelled against it. David Deed 
had not been asked to participate in the 
celebration as were all the other citizens 
who were supposed to be public-spirited, 
but he was happy, nevertheless. Now 
was the fulfillment of his dreams, of his 
prophecies! Again he saw the great 
city that had risen at his command 
forty years before. He saw the steeples 
of grand cathedrals, and heard the rich 
melodious tones of organs mingled with 
the clatter and roar of mighty multi- 
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tudes ; he saw great loads of grains and 
fruits, the rich productions of the coun- 
try which he had discovered, finding 
their way to other lands; and then the 
Pioneer, the dear, dear old Pioneer that 
had been his companion and comforter 
when all else forsook him, he saw a 
huge influential daily, having its rank 
and place among the great papers of 
the world. 

“ Mr. Deed, excuse me,” he heard a 
voice saying behind him, and turning he 
beheld the sheriff. “I have a very un- 
pleasant duty to perform,” that gentle- 
man was saying. “I find myself com- 


pelled to attach the Pzoneer for debt.” 


The next day the sun shone glorious- 
ly. It was a happy day for Mayfield, 
and the town was up bright and early 
to begin its rejoicing. The brand-new 
engine, gayly bedecked in garlands of 
flowers and streamers of red, white, and 
blue, was puffing and blowing on the 
track. The orator of the day had come 
up from San Francisco. He wasa law- 
yer and aman of broad intelligence, who 
had been interested in learning the his- 
tory of the little town. That afternoon, 
while delivering his speech, a sudden in- 
spiration seemed to come to him, and he 
said : “ Ladies and gentlemen, in look- 
ing over the history of Mayfield-I find 
traces of ahero whom I suspect has been 
living unrecognized in your midst. This 
great railroad that today opens commu- 
nication and gives you an even chance 
with the cities of the world, I am con- 
vinced, is owing entirely to the great 
efforts of one man; and shame, shame 
on you people of Mayfield, yesterday 
you permitted the newspaper that has 
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been the life and soul of your commun- 
ity to be turned over to the sheriff. 
Why can you not realize, that instead 
of pining in poverty and disgrace, that 
man should today be riding triumphant 
on the shoulders of Mayfield’s citizens. 
Now, to prove my earnest admiration of 
the hero of whom I speak, I will con- 
tribute one hundred dollars towards 
buying the Pzoxeer and presenting it to 
David Deed.” 

The spark that he ignited quickly 
kindled toa blaze. One of those sudden 
revolutions that are not uncommon in 
human nature occurred, and soon a hun- 
dred voices were clamoring wildly for 
David Deed. That they owed him a 
debt of gratitude seemed to bea revela- 
tion ; but now it was all clear to them, 
and a frenzy of excitement ensued. 

“T’ll give two hundred dollars towards 
buying the Pzoneer /” shrieked one by- 
stander. 

“And I three hundred!’ yelled an- 
other. And so they continued till enough 
was subscribed to buy the paper twice 
over. 

“Bring him out!” they cried ; “let’s 
carry him through the streets.” 

Men, women, and children, began call- 
ing for David Deed, till the whole town 
was echoing with his name; but still 
there was no response. Then they be- 
gan seeking for him, and it was not long 
before he was found. 

He was sitting in the old chair in his 
sanctum, where the sheriff had left him 
the night before. A half-finished edito- 
rial was on the desk beside him, but the 
pen had dropped from his fingers to the 
floor. David Deed was dead,— his life 
had gone out with that of the Pioneer. 

Genevieve Green. 








THE Fourth of 
July closes the Mid- 
winter Fair,—it will 
be Independence 
Day, San Francisco 
Day, and Closing 
Day, all in one. 
Patriotism, section- 
alism, and city 
pride, will form a 
trinity of motives 
that will make the 
day one that will be 
long remembered 
Fire-works, brass bands, and en- 





in State annals. 


thusiastic huzzas, will not drive out the feeling of 
sadness that will find a place among the mixed sen- 


timents that will control the day. The beauty and 
benefit of the Fair will not be fully appreciated until 
the Sunset City is a thing of the past. It is not 
human nature to award the full meed of praise to 
the projectors of any great enterprise, until time has 
dimmed some of the momentary rivalries and petty 
jealousies, obliterated the memory of daily differ- 
ences, and cast over them all the kindly mantle of 
forgetfulness. It was so at the greater Fair at Chi- 
cago. Many a public man withheld his knife at 
fancied snubbings and seeming insults, with the 
threat,—‘* Wait until after the Fair,”—but when 
the Exposition had really closed its gates in a blaze 
of glory, amid the plaudits of the entire world, in- 
juries were forgotten, and the loudest boaster became 
the loudest admirer. The individual grievances 
might have been real, and were in many cases, but 
why dim the luster of the Exposition as a whole for 
the sake of slinging mud at one of its makers ? 

For the day many have contended, with some 
show of reason, that the Midwinter Fair has been a 
detriment to the city during the hard times, but no 
one can contend with any show of reason that it will 
not bea vast benefit to California for years to come. 
It has directed the eyes of the world toward California 
in a way that they have not been since the days of 
49. It has startled the world into a realization of the 
fact that the land of the sluice-box and the rocker 


has become the land of the plow and the pruning- 
hook. The Midwinter Fair has been a success in 
spite of its overshadowing model, and in spite of its 
meager gate receipts. It was a beautiful creation, 
and is worthy of a glorious ending. 

The OVERLAND for the last time joins in the 
shout,—Ave, atgue vale! 


The OVERLAND has been in receipt of letters 
from time to time, which have been supplemented 
by numerous verbal inquiries, as to the success of 
the magazine under the new management, and as to 
its prospects for the future. The July number is the 
fourth magazine under the new management, and 
ends the record of three hard months’ work in very 
hard times. We feel a just pride in telling frankly 
all interested friends of the improvement in our sub- 
scription department. 

At the recent biennial Convention of the County 
Superintendents of Education, held in Sacramento, 
in May, a resolution recommending the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for use in all school libraries throughout 
the State of California was unanimously adopted. 
It and the subsequent coOperation of County Super- 
intendents and Schocl Trustees throughout the State, 
has added a large number of subscribers to our lists, 
and is bringing others every day. 

We trust that by another month we shall be able 
to announce that many of the school libraries of the 
States of Oregon and Idaho have also been added. 

The unsolicited subscriptions that have come in 
with every mail from all parts of the United States 
have been most gratifying, and the increased sales 
of the news companies go far toward making us feel 
that with the coming of better times the OVERLAND 
will be in a healthy position to take advantage of 
whatever good there may be in store. 

A most pleasing testimonial to the magazine’s ex- 
cellent work in the past came in the form of a letter 
from John Boyd Thacher,— Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee of Awards at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition,— notifying us that we had been 
awarded a diploma and bronze medal for originality 
of illustration, strength of action, and distinctness 
of engraving, in our magazine. 
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Such are a few of the pleasant things that we have 
to boast of and share with our friends — known and 
unknown, 


TODAY — once again — we are in a position to 
claim as of yore that the OVERLAND is the on/y lit- 
erary magazine published on the Pacific Slope. 

In November, 1891, we welcomed a competitor 
into the magazine field of the Coast —a field to 
which the OVERLAND made claim by right of long 
possession, as follows : — 

‘* We are this month joined in the effort to repre- 
sent this region — or at least the Californian part of 
it — by another magazine, whose first number gives 
evidence of good standards, both in illustration and 
letter press. The managers are embarking on a task 
that will not prove easy,— probably not so easy as 
they now expect it to be; but with good capital and 
good management, there is no reason why they 
should not attain success.” 

We have nothing to add to the above, only the one 
item, which may be news to some outside the limits 
of the city press, that we no longer have a compet- 
itor. 

With, we trust, a proper showing of humility, we 
once more shoulder the entire burden of represent- 
ing the magazine literature of the Pacific Slope. If 
we fall short of our duty at times, we shall look 
toward our many friendly critics to point wherein 
we have strayed from the straight and narrow way. 


To You Bet. 


THERE is an interest attached to a stage-robber, a 
sort of Robin Hood halo, which no other outlaw 
possesses. At least, it always seemed so to me, and 
Jennie Rogers agreed with me, as we naturally fell 
to talking the matter over, on our eventful trip to 
You Bet. However, as Jennie Rogers and I agreed 
on most things, I have no desire to try and make any 
one accept our private opinions as general ones. I 
had been teaching school in California for several 
months,— had gradually shaken the Eastern starch- 
ness out of my ways and feelings, and been, I think, 
quite generally adopted by the community as an old 
resident. Jennie Rogers was principal of the school 
in which I taught, and we worked and roomed to- 
gether. 

One day, Jennie received an invitation, that in- 
cluded one to me, to spend the following Saturday 
and Sunday at a friend’s in You Bet, a little town 
about ten miles distant. We spent Saturday fore- 
noon searching for a buggy, a scarce article there in 
those days, which we finally found, and an old roan 
horse, and after lunch we started. 

It was a wild country — chaparral hills and deep 
gulches between. The road was as rugged as the 
country, and if old Roany had n’t been of a medi- 
tative mind we should more than likely have had 
difficulty in keeping right side up. 

We were always happy on a holiday, but this day, 
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owing to the prospect of something new, we were 
in very high spirits, talking and laughing as we 
plodded along. I finally merged into striking and 
detailed accounts of all the stage-robberies of which 
I had ever heard. Then we both settled upon the 
plans we would pursue in case we should be attacked 
by robbers. I pictured myself rising calmly, and 
setting forth the helplessness of our situation, to ap- 
peal to the tenderer feelings of the bandits, while 
Jennie was to secretly probe old Roany with the 
whip-stock to such unheard-of promptness of action, 
that we should immediately be rods away, vanishing 
with a waving of hats around a turn in the road, 
amidst showers of bullets. 

So interesting was our theme that the time slipped 
by unnoticed. We had gone about six miles when 
the shadows began to lengthen perceptibly. A mile 
farther on there was just a parting tip of richest red 
on the hills across the cafion, and then the more 
distant ranges grew dim and cold, and vanished in 
shadow, and the rocks and little pools in the creek 
near which the road ran lost their identity. 

My bravado, which was a sort of sunshine cour- 
age, began to fade with the daylight. I talked less 
and thought more, and took a lively interest in the 
bushes by the roadside. It seemed to me that we 
‘ought to be getting somewhere pretty soon,” and 
also that a house with lights and open doors would 
be a cheering sight. Jennie said very little, but 
tried to urge old Roany on to greater speed,—which 
I might mention was useless. 

By-and-by the cafion widened out, and the slopes 
of the chaparral ridges grew more gradual. It was 
almost dark when, as we rounded a spur of one of 
the ridges, we saw the outline of a fence and gate a 
few rods in front. Old Roany slowed up a little, and 
just then we caught sight of a man’s figure, large 
and black, crowned by a slouch hat, moving slowly 
along by the fence toward the gate. 

Jennie brought Roany to a sudden halt, and looked 
at me, asking in a frightened whisper, ‘‘ What shal? 
we do?” ‘ 

My bravery, alas, had gone completely. My poor 
knees felt very weak, and my heart thumped audibly, 
but I thought that I must do something. So I leaned 
over to Jennie and gasped, ‘‘ Give me your money.” 

She handed it to me,—a couple of silver dollars. 
I took what I had in my own pocket, and with 
trembling fingers slipped it all into the top of my 
shoe. 

**Now drive on,” I muttered, ‘‘ and if he asks, 
you haven’t got any.” 

The man had reached the gate. Jennie’s hands 
trembled on the lines as she brought them with a 
slap on Roany’s back. At the gate she handed the 
lines to me, preparatory to getting out to open it. 
But the man, without moving from his position, 
said in a voice suggestive to me of calm, premedi- 
tated villainy, ‘* Hold on, I’li open the gate.” 

Jennie sat down and took the lines. The man 
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however, did not move. He seemed to be scanning 
our outfit from end to end, measuring our probable 
resources, 

I pictured myself in a mangled condition, buried 
behind a clump of blue-brush down in the hollow, 
and grew weaker every minute. I was sure that I 
should have to scream before long. 

After what seemed hours to me, but was probably 
only seconds, he slowly raised his hand and moving 
his hat back from his forehead, said, — 

‘It’s a little late for you ladies to be driving 
alone, is n’t it?” 

I groaned to myself, ‘‘ What zs coming next ?” but 
neither of us answered. So he paused a minute, 
then stepped nearer the buggy. 

** Have you got any money?” 

What little remaining senses I had rejoiced that 
Jennie was to answer, for I knew that I could n’t. 
I looked at her. My timid, quiet friend was the 
calm one now, though her hands still trembled a 
little. She said in quite a steady voice, ‘* No.” 

There was another pause. I began to look for the 
appearance of a revolver. 

The man came a step nearer and leaned on the 
wheel. ‘‘ You have n’t?” 

I was growing cold all over. He straightened up 
and said, ‘‘Well, this is the regular /o//-house, 
ladies.” 

I sank into a limp mass, then started bolt upright 
and fairly shrieked, ‘‘ What ?” 

Jennie told him that we were going to visit friends 
and return next day, and could probably get the 
money and pay going back. 

With a very pleasant ‘‘O, it doesn’t matter, I 
don’t think ladies plucky enough to travel alone 
ought to pay toll, anyway,” he opened the gate, and, 
—lifting his hat as we drove through,—wished us 
“Good night.” 

I did n’t say a word the rest of the way, because I 
could n’t quite decide whether to laugh or cry, and 
it wasn’t till I started to undress that evening that 
I discovered what made my shoe so uncomfortable. 

Gertrude Hutchings. 


The Rivals. 
Translated from the French of Maurice Beaubourg. 

I HAD two aged grandmothers, 

Scant sympathy existed between them. 

One was eighty-two, the other, eighty-three. 

One wore violet, the other, poppy-color. 

One, like all our grandmothers in ’45,— the time 
when our grandfathers met them at La Courtville,— 
was called Giroflée, the other, Petunia. 

Every quarter of an hour they said disagreeable 
things to each other, and although they could not 
live in peace, they dwelt under the same roof. 

Ha! Ha! Those excellent grandmothers! 

One gave me cracknels, the other, chocolate, 

The cause of their strife was of long standing. It 
was no fault of temper. 
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They had none, those dear ancients in gewgaws 
and multi-colored ribbons ! No, they were the most 
prepossessing, the most courteous, most reasonable 
old ladies that I have ever met. It was no breach 
of temper: it was a thought, a fearful and inveterate 
thought, anchored in the depths of their minds, 
which was torturing them. 

Grandmother Giroflée kept thinking to herself, in 
the innermost closet of her secret perversions, that 
Grandmother Petunia would, perhaps, survive her ; 
and Grandmother Petunia was dying of envy, in her 
fear lest Grandmother Giroflée should live longer 
than she. 

The one was terrified at going first, a profoundly 
intolerable thing for a lonely old lady, goaded with 
the idea that she would never again play bezique 
with the other. 

The other was torturing herself with the possibility 
that the one might remain to finish her crochet, her 
neckerchiefs, her caps ; she herself, without crochet, 
caps, or neckerchiefs, joining on the banks of the 
Styx the grandmothers who were already beckoning 
her. 

The one flew into a pitiful, trembling, cruel rage 
when she saw the blossoming pimple — that witness 
in the very aged of vigor not quite departed — 
brightening the cheeks of the other, while refusing 
to bloom upon her own. 

The other, consumed with quivering wrath, would 
claw and slap her eider-down, whenever she re- 
marked in the other certain alertness of gestures and 
movements significant of incredible activity of nerves, 
which could never agitate her own. 

Ah! Kind, sweet, tedious, insufferable grand- 
mothers ! 

I adored them ! 

One day, Mammy Giroflée fell ill, and then Gran- 
ny Petunia, feeling herself to be victorious in this 
death-struggle, gave a deep sigh of relief. 

The sick one lay upon a high bed surmounted by 
a velvet canopy, her eyes closed, and her poor old 
wrinkled face, shriveled as a pippin, encircled by a 
cap all ruffles and lace, reposed upon the pillow. 
Near at hand my other grandmother trotted about 
the room, carrying cups, tisanes, mixtures, and bot- 
tles, setting her wits to work to say the things the 
least consoling, ina manner at once very lively and 
very significant. 

‘** And how do you feel, my dear? And how do 
feel?” 

‘* Badly,” came the answer, in an almost imper- 
ceptible breath. 

** You will be better !— you will be better tomor- 
row! Take a spoonful of this syrup !” Then with- 
out pausing she added in a mysterious, hollow, se- 
pulchral tone: “ Besides, one can die but once,” at 
the same time directing her beaming satisfaction to 
the mirror. 

The doctor arrived,— a gentleman very grave, in 
redingote and white cravat. He held his watch in 
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one hand, the wrist of Mammy Girofleé in the other, 
feigning to reflect. 

‘* Pulse very weak—ver-y weak,” pronounced he, 
drawing from a small gold box a violet lozenge, 
which he dogmatically sucked, 

Then he turned to the mantel-piece, where he 
wrote a long prescription ; while, prowling and hov- 
ering about him, Grandmother Petunia inquired 
with quavering voice : — 

** How much longer, doctor ? She grows worse 
and worse, does she not, in your opinion? All will 
soon be over?” 

The doctor wagged his head with an afflicted air. 

** Do you think she will last the week ?” 

He did not commit himself. 

‘*Longer than tomorrow, eh?” 

He was silent. 

‘Ah! mon Dieu! mon Dieu !” choked his ques- 
tioner in a whisper, lifting her cambric handkerchief 
to wipe away the tears that would not come ; and, 
the man of science having departed, she returned to 
her post at the bedside of grandmother Giroflée, 
sitting motionless in feigned despair. 

Now, I remember it very clearly, I was in the 
center of the room, constructing card-castles on the 
carpet, and the two women maintained silence some 
minutes after that,—a cold, wicked silence,—when 
suddenly the lips of the poor sick woman opened, 
and wandering, in a state of ineffable ecstasy, she 
murmured these words : — 

** Paul, dear Paul, I shall soon be with you! How 
happy I am!” 

Grandmother Petunia started violently. 

‘* Paul!” repeated she, the tears coming into her 
eyes as a sudden memory thrilled her heart. ‘Paul! 
Why, I, I too, had a Paul!” And suddenly seized 
with an inexplicable tenderness, with an unlooked- 
for gratitude towards the one who had thus awak- 
ened her own memory, ‘‘ Oh, Mammy Giroflée,” she 
pleaded, ‘* come back to life, and tell me about your 
Paul ; I want to talk to you of mine !” 

** Paul !” repeated the invalid, sitting bolt upright 
in bed, quite revived by this unlooked-for demand. 
** Paul was a terrible hussar, whom I first saw ina 
band of musicians in that part of the park at Ver- 
sailles called the ‘ Nook of the Flirting Nymphs.’ 
He had a fierce moustache that pierced my very 
heart with its point, and I fainted dead away in his 
arms when he murmured certain words in my ear 
with his warm, sunny voice.” 

** Paul,” caught up the other, in a tone of exalted 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ Paul had lips pulsating with passion- 
ate tenderness. He was a wonderful dragoon, whom 
I met every evening in the Mendon Wood, along 
the Turtle-doves’ Walk. His cyes were clear and 
glowing like a tiger’s, and the moon flashed her sil- 


' very rays upon his horse-tail helmet, while his long 


saber trailed on the ground !” 
‘* Twenty years old was my brave soldier ; he had 
been in four campaigns and had ten wounds. Half 





killed by a shell at Lutzen, his feet nearly frozen on 
the way through Beresina, he looked so weak and 
frail that I held him in my arms, begging him to die 
on my breast, as a fond mother might her child!” 

‘* Mine was barely nineteen years of age, and had 
only just enlisted the year before. But during the 
Hundred Days’ war, at Ligny, Fleurus, Waterloo, 
the blood of his comrades had spurted upon his face, 
baptizing him with courage and valor! With arms 
entwined, we sang ritornelles through the copse- 
wood, and in all purity I put my lips to his, as a 
child might have kissed a kind grandfather that 
guided her steps!” 

** But, best of all, Petunia, was his love! To 
prove it, he would have let himself be hacked to 
pieces, as fine,—as fine, indeed, as mince-meat !” 

‘* My darling would have died for my sake, Giro- 
fiée! for me, in fact, he did take a sword thrust in 
his breast, and hung between life and deatha whole 
month !” 

The two women were silent, totally lost in their 
sweet, heart-rending reminiscences. 

‘There is nothing like the red pantaloon, my 
dear !”’ concluded the first, renewing decidedly her 
interest in life and desire to live. 

And as the second acquiesced, they fell into a 
long embrace, hopeful of living to recount their tales 
of yesterday, forgetful of their ancient quarrels, in 
the communion of a trembling kiss. 

Thereupon, deeply moved at this reconciliation, I 
threw myself into their arms, hugging them violently, 
like the good little grandson that I was; swearing 
that I, too, would be a soldier when I grew up. 
And reverently I thank them, the lovely grand- 
mothers, the old darlings in lace and gewgaws, and 
multi-colored ribbons, for rearing me, as they did, 
amid the noblest, the proudest, the most enkindling 
and the most touching souvenirs of the Grand Army ! 

Alma Blakeman Jones. 


Acrostic. 

TO THE DISCOVERER OF JUPITER’S FIFTH MOON. 
By the earliest telescope’s magic aid, 
A sight of four bright moons was made, 
Round Jupiter moving fast. 
Numberless years have since rolled by, 
Astronomers all have searched the sky, 
Revealing naught, till Barnard’s eye 


Discovered the fifth at last. 
Frank H. Duke-Smith. 


Charles D. Poston. 


THE following sketch of the author of the Apache 
Land articles that begin in this number has been 
in print, but may add interest to the articles. 


Colonel Charles D. Poston was born in Hardin 
County, Kentucky, April 20, 1825. At twelve years 
of age he was placed in the County Clerk’s office, 
and served an apprenticeship of seven years, learning 
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the rudiments of law. He then passed three years in 
the office of the Supreme Court of Tennessee at 
Nashville ; studied law and was licensed to practice. 

Upon the acquisition of California he joined the 
Argonauts, and was honored with a first-class ap- 
pointment in the Custom House at San Francisco. 
Upon the conclusion of the treaty with Mexico for 
the purchase of Arizona, he embarked with a com- 
pany of about thirty men for exploration of the new 
territory, arriving at Guaymas in January, 1854. 
After examining the territory and taking specimens 
of its mineral wealth he returned to California, and 
thence by Panama to Washington, where he spent 
the year 1855. 

In 1856 he returned to Arizona with a company 
and funds for opening the silver mines, and contin- 
ued this arduous and dangerous occupation until re- 
lieved by Gen. Heintzelman, (the president of the 
company,) in 1858, when he entered the office of the 
company in New York. Upon the commencement 
of the Civil War he was in charge of the company’s 
business in Arizona, with a plant which had cost 
nearly a million dollars. When the country was 
abandoned by the United States troops, and after 
sad havoc by Mexicans, Indians, and Americans, he 
left the country in ruins, with only one companion, 
(Professor Pumpelly,)—véde ‘* Across America and 
Asia.” Repairing to Washington he served awhile 
as Volunteer Aid to his old friend General Heintzel- 
man. 

In 1863 he was appointed by President Lincoln 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Arizona. Upon 
the organization of civil government in Arizona he 
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was elected first delegate to Congress. At the con- 
clusion of his term he made the tour of Europe ; vis- 
ited the Paris Exposition of 1867, and wrote a little 
book called ‘* Europe in the Summer Time.” Re- 
turning to Washington he resumed the practice of 
law in partnership with Judge Botts of California,. 
but the delays of Washington jurisprudence were 
irksome to an impetuous nature. When the news of 
the Burlingame Chinese Embassy came over the 
wires it fired an old ambition to see ‘‘ the splendor 
and havoc of Asia,” and he obtained an honorary 
commission from Mr. Seward to visit Asia in the os- 
tensible interest of ‘‘ Immigration and Irrigation,” 
and was also commissioned as bearer of despatches 
from the Chinese Embassy to the Emperor of China. 
He was accompanied on the voyage by his old friend 
and traveling companion, Hon. J. Ross Browne, 
United States Minister to China, 

Before the inauguration of President Hayes he was 
appointed by President (srant Register of the Land 
Office in Arizona. He also served as United States 
Consular Agent at Nogales, Mexico, and Military 
Agent at El Paso. For the past five years in Wash- 
ington he has been engaged in promoting the interest 
of irrigation by the government on the arid lands of 
the West,—a measure destined to produce more 
good results than any enterprise since the construc- 
tion of the Pacific Railways. Since October, 1890, 
Agent of Department of Agriculture, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, President of the ‘* Arizona Historical Society,” 
Member of the Society of the ‘‘ Sons of American 
Revolution,” Councilor of ‘* The American Institute 
of Civics,” etc. 
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Hancock’s Chile.! 


IN ACCORD with the promise made when Mark- 
ham’s *‘ History of Peru ” was published, that there 
should follow a series of works on the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, comes Hancock’s //istory of Chile 
Markham’s Peru was a notable piece of good histor- 
ical work, on a subject but little known (in spite of 
Prescott) to the general American reader. The pub- 
lishers announce that the Peruvian congress voted 
the author a gold medal, and authorized a Spanish 
edition, and that it has been generally adopted in 
the Peruvian institutions of higher learning. That 
surely is endorsement enough, and if Markham 
gained it for his History, Hancock ought to have no 
less from the Chileans. It is not probable that he 
will attain it, however ; for the Chilean nation is far 
less likely to place so signal a crown on a foreign 


1A History of Chile. By Anson Uriel Hancock. Chi- 
cago : Charles H. Sergel & Co. : 1893. 


head than the Peruvians. But Mr. Hancock may 
be content to have deserved success where he may 
not receive its rewards, and will no doubt gain suffi- 
cient credit in English-speaking countries. 

The first thing the man of “‘ average ignorance ” 
must do in taking up a South American history, is 
to turn to the map and make a patient study of the 


country of which he is to read. This, and the care- 
ful reading of the chapters on the physical geogra- 
phy of the region, is necessary, if he is not often to 
find himself reading words, words, words. 

The story of Chile is not less filled with romantic 
interest than that of Peru. In place of reading 
of horrors wrought on unresisting natives, easily en- 
slaved, there is the long and stirring story of the 
wars with the Araucanian Indiars, a tribe so warlike, 
so indomitable, that all these centuries it has been 
a square stand-up fight between them and the men 
of Spanish blood. Now one party and now another 
had the advantage, and admiration for unflinching 
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courage is roused, rather than any sense of pity. 
Failing to conquer these warlike foes, the Spanish 
in Chile did better, they assimilated them. It is the 
Araucanian blood, quite as much as the effect of the 
more bracing climate, that has enabled little Chile 
to dictate terms to her less robust but vastly larger 
neighbors. 

Coming down to more recent times, Mr. Han- 
cock’s judicious work stands out in clear relief. The 
Balmaceda campaign, the Baltimore incident, and 
all that pertains to the story of those troublous days, 
have been so befogged and confused by the ink 
thrown out by human cuttlefishes that it is a delight 
to read the narrative in the calm, clear statement 
that the historian makes. True, it makes the story 
seem cold and incomplete to us who have heard ev- 
ery detail wrangled over with partisan fury, and yet 
we know that this ignoring of petty matters is the 
only way to get the real proportions of the recent 
events, as compared with those that have gone be- 
fore. It is possible, no doubt, to pick flaws in Mr. 
Hancock’s work; as, for instance (p. 386), when 
he puts arithmetic behind him, and says that Chile 
is 26cO miles long, and varies from forty to one hun- 
dred miles in breadth, and has an area of 294,000 
square miles. But picking flaws does not alter the 
fact that, as a whole, the work is done in a careful 
and scholarly manner. 


The story of Chile is full of hope. The whole 


narrative is one of progress,—of late years very rapid 
progress,— and the outlook it leaves before us is of 


a coming day of great prosperity. It is worth while 
to make friends with the nation occupying this nar- 
row strip of coastline on the South Pacific, for sure 
it is that any problem that touches South American 
affairs at all cannot be settled without reckoning 
with Chile. 


The Book of the Fair.! 


PARTS Eleven and Twelve of Bancroft’s great 
Book of the Fair finish what remained unsaid about 
the Electricity Building and its exhibits in Part Ten, 
treat of the Horticultural and Forestry buildings, 
and invade the Mines and Mining Building. Inthe 
two Parts under review there are seventy-nine im- 
perial folio pages (twelve by sixteen inches), and one 
hundred and eighty-five half-tone cuts, varying in 
size from quarter to whole pages, — of the latter there 
are eleven. Five years ago such a mammoth under- 
taking would have been impossible from the point of 
illustrating alone. The full beauty of these illustra- 
tions can only be appreciated by seeing them. They 
show the possibilities of the improved processes when 
no expense is spared to make them perfect. The full 

1 The Book of the Fair.. Parts XI-XII. By Hubert 


Howe Bancroft. The History Company. San Fran- 
eisco and Chicago :1894. 
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page illustration of the Franklin Statue, of the North 
Front of the Electricity Building, of the famous Ed- 
ison Electric Tower, and the East Entrance of the 
Horticultural Building, are samples of the engraver’s 
art of which Americans may well be proud. 

The text of the book is worthy of the illustrations, 
and shows a thorough and sympathetic appreciation 
of the greatness of the Exposition. 

Mr. Bancroft assures the public that the ‘* Popular 
Edition,” when complete, will consist of twenty-five 
parts, of forty pages each, and will contain over 
2,000 illustrations printed on finest enameled paper. 
The Parts, it is worth noting, are only $1 each, which 
is one of its many surprises ; but to counterbalance 
this excess of cheapness our attention is called to an 
Author’s Edition that sells for $1000. Then there 
are a $500, a $250, and a $150 Edition, which cause 
one to wonder at Mr. Bancroft’s superb faith, while 
admiring him for his success. 


Briefer Notice. 


COLONEL ALBERT A. PoPE has compiled a most 
interesting little work on ** Zhe Bicycle in Relation to 
Health.” + It is simply a symposium of the leading 
physicians in the United States on the much discussed 
question. In his preface he says : — 

‘* Few persons, however, realize the great work of 
the bicycle in relation to health, in its being the 
instrument by means of which the promotion of the 
betterment of the highways is obtained, and no one 
can deny the physical benefit arising from good roads. 
The physician sees the good arising from easy means 
of communication, which enables riding to be a 
pleasure, and thus keeps people in the open air ; and 
no one knows better than the physician the necessity 
of easy communication between the doctor and pa- 
tient, as oftentimes the delays caused by bad roads 
have caused fatal results.” 

1The Bicycle in Relation to Health. By Albert A. 
Pope. Pope Manufacturing Co,: Boston: 1894. 
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